















A DATELESS BARGAIN. 


| By C. L. PIRKIS, 
‘ Author of ‘‘ Lady Lovelace,” etc. 
{ CHAPTER XXI. 


“JoycE, why don’t you curse me?” 
moaned Mab, as she and Joyce sat alone 
together in their sorrow and desolation. 
“It is my doing—all mine.” 

A month has passed since the day that 
was to have been Joyce’s wedding-day. 
During that month Joyce has gone through 
every phase of passionate grief; in it she 
feels as if she had lived a lifetime twice told. 
She is older, she says to herself, now than 
her mother ; than white-haired, placid Aunt 
Bell; even than that wrinkled, crooning 
old body she saw the other day at the 
window of an almshouse as she went 
) by. Like the old face she saw at that 
window, she feels she has said good-bye to 
all the bright young things of life, to all the 
hopes, pleasures, desires, which used to set 
| her eyes sparkling, her cheeks glowing. 

Only yesterday she found herself looking 
longingly at a widow’s cap in a shop window. 
If only she could have had the right to 
3| wear it, how thankful she would have been! 
If only some grim churchyard could have 
held for her a stone with Frank’s name 
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upon it, she knows she could go down on 
her knees even now, and call herself a 
happy woman ! 
} “Hush, Mab, you pain me when you 
, Say such things!” was her quiet reply to 
| Mab’s moan; and then the sisters, clasping 
| hands, sat in silence once more. 
Uncle Archie came in while they were 
thus sitting. 
_ Uncle Archie had of late found his rasp- 
Ing, incisive manner, difficult to keep up, 
towards Joyce at any rate. So he had 
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dropped it, and spoke to herin soft, tender }} 
tones, that came strangely from his cross old | 
lips. Sometimes he would take her in his | 
arms, and smooth her head and curly hair } 
as he used to when she was a little child. | 
His manner cut Joyce to the heart. 
She could feel his wordless pity for her, 
just as he could feel her unspoken despair. 4 
“Don’t sit there moaning with your jf 
hands before you, child,” he said as he | 
came in, “ or you'll drive me foolish.” 1 
“Uncle Archie, I am not moaning, I am ¥ 
trying to think—my hardest,” was Joyce’s | 
reply. 
The old gentleman shook his head } 
sadly. * 
“That is what I am trying to do from | 
morning till night ; but, Heaven help me, I 
am at my wits’ end now.” 
At their wits’ end ! that was where they #. 
all were just then. Everything that human { 
intelligence could conceive, that labour or } 
money could execute, had been done ; and 
yet not the faintest trace of Frank, dead or } 
alive, had they come upon. The river % 
had been dragged, the canal likewise. 
They had yielded up their usual treasures | 
of mud, old boots, and other rotting débris, {] 
but never a vestige of Frank or Frank’s } 
belongings. i 
Every police-station in the kingdom had jj 
been communicated with. Every news- 
paper held conspicuous advertisements, 
offering large rewards for his recovery, and 
smaller rewards for the slightest intelli- 
gence of him. | 
But though imaginary clues and false fj 
trails had been started by the score, notone jj 
of them came to anything or answered any 
purpose under Heaven, save that of buoy- 
ing Joyce’s heart up with hope for a day 
or two, in order that she might the better 
afterwards sound the depths of her des--} 
pair. q 
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Mr. Morton still informed everybody in 
grandiose fashion that “ we are in London, 
sir, not in St. Petersburg.” But beyond 
full assurance of that fact his acumen did 
not appear to extend. Hehad traced Ned 
Donovan down to his lodgings, questioned 
him, and also his landlady, closely as to 
his movements on the 20th of December. 
The statements of the two were in accord. 

Ned stated that on the afternoon of the 
20th he chanced to be passing at the end 
of the blind alley known as Brewer's Court, 
when he saw Miss Shenstone standing on 
the doorstep of one of the houses. He did 
not consider that it was a neighbourhood for 
a young lady to be waiting about in alone, 
so he immediately turned the corner, and 
asked if he should fetch a cab for her, or see 
her toher home. On the night of the 20th, 
returning late from the house of a friend 
at Battersea, Bryan O'Shea, he saw, to his 
great surprise, Miss Shenstone in evening 
dress, standing at the corner of a street 
leading into Eaton Square. She appeared 
to be in a half-fainting condition. He im- 
mediately hailed a cab that was coming 
into sight, placed her in it, and directed 
the driver where to take her. Of Mr. 
Ledyard he had seen nothing. 

This statement, in effect, he repeated 
calmly and unswervingly to Uncle Archie 
and Joyce, and no cross-fire of questioning 
on their part could induce him to swerve 
from it. 

The explanation seemed straightforward 
enough. At any rate, no testimony was 
forthcoming to controvert it. There was 
really no charge to be preferred against the 
man; no excuse whatever, as Morton ex- 
plained to Uncle Archie, for taking him 
into custody. There was nothiug, so far 
aS appearances went, to connect him in 
any way with Frank Ledyard’s disappear- 
ance. Furthermore, even supposing that 
Ned were in some sort connected with 
possible Fenian meetings held in the sus- 
pected house, there was no proof whatever 
that Frank had so much as crossed its 
threshold. The last authentic information 
they had of the missing man was, that he 
had turned the corner of the square in 
pursuit of Mab. After that everything 
was dubious. 

Morton: had cross-questioned to his 
heart’s content every member of Mrs. 
Shenstone’s household in succession. 

To Mrsi Shenstone he had devoted a 
scanty five minutes, had shrugged his 
shoulders, and got out of the room with 
speed, although the lady could very easily 





have entertained him for half a day with 
her tags and rags of reminiscences of pass- 
ing events. 

To Mab he had given a long hour, and 
left her convinced that she had gone at 
least three parts of the road to a lunatic 
asylum. 

To Kathleen, the pretty waiting-maid, 
off and on he had devoted a good deal of 
attention, in fact, had seemed to take an 
especial pleasure in her society. 

Uncle Archie had bewildered the police 
authorities generally by the forcible fashion 
in which he had insisted that Ned, the 
Buckinghams, or at any rate somebody, 
somewhere, should be taken up and prose- 
cuted. 

“You don’t treat my opinions with com- 
mon respect,” he had informed Morton 
hotly. ‘You simply ignore my sugges- 
tions, just as if I were some irritable, 
unreasonable old man, with gigantic preju- 
dices, who didn’t know what he was talk- 
ing about.” 

Morton’s eyes had showed a passing 
twinkle. 

“ Well, sir, you see we've no case against 
any one of the parties you name,” he had 
tried to explain. 

“Get your case then. Whose business 
is it if it isn’t yours?” 

“Now there are the Buckinghams. We 
know they are a pair of adventurers, but 
at present they’ve done nothing to bring 
the law upon them.” 

“The man writes inflammatory articles 
for the Irish press. Isn’t that enough to 
bring the law upon him ?” 

Morton had shaken his head. 

“Those aren’t the dangerous ones, sir. 
English law very wisely lets the loud- 
mouthed democrat alone. He makes 4 
centre, so to speak, for the dangerous ones 
to congregate to. Let him alone, and we 
know where to find them, and can put our 
hands upon them at any moment.” 

“Yes, but you don’t put your hands 
upon them at any moment.” 

“We give them rope enough, sir, and 
they hang themselves.” : 

Here Uncle Archie had jumped up boil- 
ing over. 

“Confound you,” he had cried, “T'll 
take your word for if. If they do get 
hanged, it isn’t you they'll have to thank 
for it.” And Morton had very wisely 
bowed himself out of the room. 

Mrs. Shenstone had characteristically 
comported herself as the one on whom the 
household sorrow had fallen heaviest. 
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“Look at me, Joyce ; I look ten years 
older,” she had said, when her sobs and 
hysterics had died of a severe cold and 
sore throat, which did duty for them fairly 
well. 

“Qh, mother, what do looks matter?” 
Joyce had replied wearily, shrinking from 
her mother as she had never shrunk from 
her before. 

* And, Joyce—oh, don’t be in such a 
hurry to run away from me, child—I really 
think we ought, every one of us, to put on 
half-mourning—grey-and-black or grey-and- 
white. You see, if poor Frank isn’t dead, 
something dreadful must have happened. 
Dear me! She’s gone out of the room! 
How extraordinary ! I meant it kindly too.” 

So Mrs. Shenstone, in becoming grey- 
and-black toilettes, had sat in her drawing- 
room every afternoon receiving condoling 
visitors by the score, telling everybody 
what an awful blow she had sustained, how 
fond she had always been of Frank Led- 
yard, and how she had been looking 
forward to Joyce’s wedding-day as the one 
bright spot in her own very clouded and 
troubled career. 

With evident enjoyment she would 
retail to Uncle Archie, Mab, Joyce, anyone 
who would listen, the remarks of the said 
sympathetic visitors in response to her 
confidences. She seemed to think, when- 
ever Mab, Joyce, Aunt Bell, or Uncle 
Archie got together for a quiet five 
minutes, that they were bent on excluding 
her from their conference. The idea ruffled 
her temper at times, sent her to hunt them 
up, and generally rout them out of their 
peaceable corners, whenever there came a 
lull in the whirl of her afternoon callers. 

On the very afternoon that Uncle Archie 
had confessed himself to his nieces to be at 
his wits’ end, she swooped down upon them 
with capacity for a good half-hour’s grumble 
plainly written on her face, and an open 
letter in her hand. 

“Nobody comes to me now, saying: 
‘Mother, dear, who are your letters from 
this morning ?’”—here she looked at Joyce. 
“Nobody ever says to me now: ‘Mother, 
dear, let me answer your letters for you, I 
know you detest pen and ink’”—here she 
looked at Mab. 

“ Mother dear, who is your letter from ?” 
asked Joyce mechanically, feeling that the 
sooner she went through the expected 
formula, the sooner she would be allowed 
to get back to her sombre thoughts again. 

Mrs. Shenstone’s voice changed from 
plaint to pleasure. ‘“ Well, dear, since you 











ask, it’s from Sylvia Buckingham, telling 
me how glad the poor people at Lough 
Lea are to get the money I’ve sent her from 
time to time.” 

‘‘Heavens and earth! ma’am,” cried 
Uncle Archie, jumping up in a towering 
rage, “you don’t mean to say you are 
keeping up a correspondence with that 
wretched woman?” he began. 

Joyce laid her finger on his lips: “Oh! 
pray, pray don’t make a scene, Uncle 
Archie,” she whispered with something of a 
shudder, for her nerves were not what they 
had been a month ago. 

Mab interposed with the question: 
“Where does she write from, mother ?” 

“From the Abbey House, Lough Lea,” 
answered Mrs. Shenstone, looking down at 
her letter. Here Mab abruptly left the 
room. ‘ And,” the lady went on, in a voice 
that suggested approaching showers, ‘she 
sends all sorts of kind messages to all of 
you. To Joyce especially, she says ‘she 
never pitied anyone more in her life, and 
she hopes your brains won’t give way 
under it all.’ There, that is what ‘the 
wretched woman’ says.” 

And all this in spite of Uncle Archie’s 
thunderous frown, which most women 
would have felt at a dozen yards’ dis- 
tance, 

But one might just as well have levelled 
a frown at a parrot or a butterfly, as at 
Mrs. Shenstone. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Mas went straight upstairs to her own 
room, and wrote down Sylvia Buckingham’s 
address on a scrap of paper. 

She was in a complex and miserable 
state of mind just then. She credited her- 
self, and herself only, from first to last with 
all the sorrow that had of late visited the 
household—with Ned Donovan's reckless 
career, which incidentally it seemed might 
be laid to her charge ; with whatever of 
mischance had befallen Frank in his en- 
deavour to follow her unconscious foot- 
steps. Worst of all was the fact that 
she did not see one single thing she could 
do to remedy the evil she had indirectly 
wrought. 

It was all very well, her sad thoughts 
ran, for her to be saying to Joyce from 
morning till night, ‘“‘ My darling, I would 
lay down my life to get you back your 
happiness.” Her life laid down a thousand 
times over would do nothing for anybody, 
so far as she could see. 
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She threw herself into a chair, and 
covered her face with her hands, as though 
she meant to give herself up to steady, con- 
centrated thought. 

But Mab’s thoughts as a rule were the 
reverse of steady or concentrated. One 
half at least of her brain-work was done 
unconsciously. Her best ideas came to her 
suddenly, disconnectedly. Seemingly, they 
were what people are pleased to call “ in- 
spirations;” in reality they were the 
definite product of unconscious cerebra- 
tion. 

Of late—notably since her careful perusal 
of Marie St. Clair’s Autobiography—she 
had become cognisant of the fact that, when 
her bodily powers seemed inert and drowsy, 
her brain was working its hardest and best. 
She did not fight against the idea. Tosay 
truth, to admit it and act upon it seemed to 
her one step—the first possibly—towards 
the perfect attainment of the habit of clair- 
voyante trance which she was cultivating 
with such evil effect. Where other people 


would put their hands to their foreheads— 
as Joyce so often did now—and try to 
think their hardest, Mab would simply shut 
her eyes, nurse her drowsiness, make herself 
as nearly as possible a blank. Then, when 


renewal of bodily energy told her that her 
brain was craving its turn for rest, she would 
jump to her feet, seize her thoughts as they 
presented themselves, taking it for granted 
that they were the brightest and best she 
was capable of. 

Half-an-hour’s dreamy quiet in her chair 
left her with a suggestion which, from its 
mischievous malevolence, might have come 
straight from the Prince of Darkness, viz. 
why not write to Captain Buckingham, 
craving his assistance on a matter wherein 
it seemed permissible to think he had 
power to help her? Sylvia’s letter to Mrs. 
Shenstone had in the first instance suggested 
the idea, her half-hour of dreamy inertion 
left it paramount and irresistible. 

She had surmised the possible enmity 
that existed between Buckingham and 
Frank, careful though the two men had 
been to conceal it in her presence. But it 
seemed to her that all enmities must die 
before the terrible sorrow that overwhelmed 
them now. She knew that of late, for some 
unexplained reason, her mother’s interest 
had cooled towards Buckingham, that 
Uncle Archie had forbidden him the house, 
and was constantly alluding to him as “that 
scoundrelly American adventurer.” 

Neither fact counted for much. No one 
had ever laid stress upon Mrs, Shenstone’s 





weather-like changes of taste, nor upon the 
blustering of old Uncle Archie, who was 
in the habit of consigning large portions of 
the human race from time to time to con- 
demnation for comparatively light offences, 
Her own repugnance to the man had died 
utterly, nay rather, had been pushed out of 
existence by an opposite feeling, which, as 
time went on, was rapidly gaining in 
strength. 

In justice, however, to Mab, it must be 
said that no thought of self was in her 
mind when she took up her pen to write 
the letter on which she had resolved. 

Never before, it seemed to her, had that 
pen had so difficult a task set it. 

It is not easy to tell a man in one breath 
that you know he hates a certain person, 
and in the next bespeak his help for that 
person. Also, her whole appeal for help 
was based upon a supposition she had no 
apparent right to form, the supposition 
that Buckingham was, one way or another, 
connected with those secret societies with 
which she had but little doubt Ned had 
linked himself. 

Her letter took hours to write. When 
finished, it was scarcely the one she had 
planned. Somehow her pen, once set go- 
ing, seemed to run away with her fingers, 
and brought in another and distinct theme, 
which a firmer hand would have kept in the 
background. 

Mab was not a brilliant letter-writer ; 
she lacked Joyce’s power of terse, idiom- 
atic expression. Her written, like her 
spoken, sentences were given to halting 
and mistiness. She generally picked up 
her subject in its middle, and let it slip 
through her fingers before her correspon- 
dent could well get hold of it. 

“You know our sorrow here,” she wrote, 
“nowhere do we see a door of hope. 
My own fears, I confess, point all in 
one direction —a direction concerning 
which I would like to ask of you advice 
and assistance. Do you know—have 
you heard—the history of that terrible 
night of the 20th of December? How 
that with sealed senses I went wander- 
ing out into the dark streets, seeking for 
one who I feared had joined a gang of 
conspirators. How I went straight to a 
house that was most probably used as a 
meeting-place for a secret society; how 
that some man there seized me by the arm, 
another lifted me out of the house, and 
after that all became darkness and confu- 
sion to me till I awoke to find myself 
lying on my own bed, Thoughts crowd into 
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my brain as I write.” This was where her 
pen began to wander. “ You, who have 
taught me to claim as my birthright a 
power not granted to the generality of 
mankind, will you not also help me to 
make use of it now in our great extremity ? 
You told me the last time I saw you—on 
the night of the terrible 20th December 
—that I had a gift which might be 
lacking to the angels. But alas! what 
avails such a gift if I know not how to 
make good use of it? I followed implicitly 
your directions, similar, I suppose, to those 
you gave to Marie St. Clair. I have 
attained, in some measure, to the power of 
trance at will as she did, though not to 
the like extent. With her, however, the 
result was clairvoyance in its highest, 
purest form; with me it has been a mis- 
chievous sort of somnambulism which has 
brought misery upon those I love best in 
the world. I want the higher, better gift. 
I do not care what trouble, labour, self- 
denial I practise, so long as I attain it. 
And quickly too, for it seems to me I might 
exercise it now for the lightening, if nothing 
more, of the terrible suspense which hangs 
over our home. You have helped me so 
far on my road, will you not help me to 
take yet another step?” 

Though she shook her head over her 
letter, she at once sent it enclosed under 
cover to Sylvia Buckingham, feeling that 
it was not in her to write a better. 

Nearly a week passed before she received 
any reply. Then it came, dated from a 
London hotel, and ran as follows : 

“DxraR Miss SHENSTONE,—You pay 
me a very great compliment in consulting 
me in the trouble that has befallen your 
family. Assuredly I can help you in the 
way you wish, and assuredly I will do so. 
But I must see you. Your letter covers 
too much ground for me to go over in a 
sheet of note-paper. Your door is, for 
reasons with which I am unacquainted, 
closed against me, but I am glad to say 
there are other houses in London where 
I am always a welcome guest. Mrs, 
O’Halloran’s is one of these, and she is 
good enough to place her drawing-room 
always at my disposal for receiving those 
I have the privilege of counting among 
my friends, 

“She is a friend of your mother’s, and a 
most estimable person. Any time, any day 
you may like to appoint, I will meet you 
at her house with a great deal of pleasure. 

“T remain, very sincerely yours, 

“GR BuckincHAM.” 








CHARMS, OMENS, AND ANCIENT 
QUACKERIES. 
IN THREE PARTS. PART IIL 


AN old chronicle of the sixteenth century 
tells us that it was the custom for “ ena- 
moured maydes and gentilwomen ” to give 
to their favourite swains, as tokens of their 
love, little embroidered handkerchiefs, 
about three or four inches square, wrought 
around often in embroidery, with a button 
or tassel at each corner and a little one in 
the centre. The first of these favours were 
edged with gold lace or twist, and then, 
being folded in four cross folds so that the 
middle might be seen, they were worn by 
the accepted lovers in their hats or on 
their breasts. Tokens were also given by 
the gentlemen and worn by their mis- 
tresses. An old play, alluding to this 
custom says: 

Given earrings we will wear, 
Bracelets of our lovers’ hair, 
Which they on our arms shall twist,. 
(With our names carved) on our wrist. 

Amongst the various superstitions eom- 
nected with the first step to matrimony, I 
find that, in some parts of the country, 
particularly Lincolnshire, the wish-bone of 
a goose is used for the purposes of divina- 
tion. Two young ladies, or even two of the 
opposite sex, must take hold each of one 
side and pull; who succeeds in pulling the 
larger portion away will be married first. 
Or, if a lady and gentleman pull together, 
and the bone breaks evenly, they will be- 
come man and wife ; if not, fate is against 
them. In some other parts they take the 
blade-bone of a rabbit, stick nine pins in it, 
and then put it under their pillows, when, 
during the night, they will be sure to see 
the object of their affections, 

A weekly newspaper, some years ago, 
gave the following receipt for ascertaining 
who will be the husband of any given 
maiden, when in doubt between several 
lovers on which should fall the choice. 
Let a friend write their names on a piece 
of paper in which a portion of wedding- 
cake is wrapped ; then let the experimen- 
talist sleep on it for three consecutive 
nights, and, if, during the night, she should 
dream of any one of the names written on 
the paper, him she is certain to wed ; if not, 
she had better sether capelsewhere. During 
the marriage feast at Burnley, a wedding- 
ring is put into a posset and the unmarried 
person whose cup contains the ring after 
the drink is served out, will be the fivst of 
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the company to be married. Sometimes, too, 
a cake is made, into which a wedding-ring 
and a sixpence are placed. When the com- 
pany are about to retire, the cake is broken 
and distributed amongst the unmarried 
ladies. She who finds the ring in her por- 
tion of cake will shortly be married ; but 
she who gets the sixpence is certain to be 
an old maid, 

The Cleveland girls adopt this method 
of ascertaining whether or not they will be 
married: Take a tumbler of water from 
a stream which runs southward; borrow 
the wedding-ring of some married friend 
and suspend it by a hair of your own head 
over the glass of water, holding the hair 
between the finger and thumb. If the 
ring hit against the side of the glass, the 
holder will die an old maid; it it turn 
quickly round she will be married once, if 
slowly, twice. Should the ring strike the 
glass side more than three times after the 
holder has pronounced the name of her 
lover, there will be a lengthy courtship and 
nothing more ; if less frequently, the affair 
will be broken off; and if there is no 
striking at all, the affair will never come 
off. A more simple plan is to look at 
the new moon through a silk handkerchief 
which has never been washed, when, as 
many years will elapse before marriage 
takes place, as many moons as are seen 
through the intricacies of the silk. 

German girls who are anxious to ascer- 
tain what will be the colour of their future 
husband’s hair, stand at the door between 
the hours of eleven and twelve on the eve 
of St, Andrew’s Day (November 30th), 
take hold of the latch and say three times: 
gentle love, if thou lovest me show thy- 
self.” She must then open the door quickly 
and make a rapid grasp through it into the 
darkness, when she will find in her hand a 
lock of her future husband’s hair. 

“The Universal Fortune Teller” provides 
a receipt for obtaining an actual glimpse of 
the lover. The girl must take a willow 
branch in her left hand, and without being 
observed, slip out of the house and run 
three times round it, whispering the while : 
“He that is to be my goodman come and 
grip the end of it.” During the third cir- 
cuit the likeness of the future husband (par- 
ticularly if he knows the experiment is to 
be made) will appear and grasp the other 
end of the wand. 

There is a charm of much simplicity for 
conciliating a lover’s affections. This charm 
is so potent that it will also reconcile man 
and wife. Inside a frog is a certain crooked 





bone, whicb, when cleaned and dried over 
the fire on St. John’s Eve, and then ground 
fine and given in food to the lover, will at 
once win his love and admiration. A 
timely hint may here be given to anyone 
going courting. Be sure when leaving 
home to spit in your right shoe, if you would 
speed in your wooing. If you accidentally 
put on your left stocking inside out, nothing 
but good luck can ensue. 

In Leicestershire, they who are unfortu- 
nate in their wooing, have only to wish, on 
the first appearance of the new moon, and 
what they desire will be granted. In Ire- 
land, possession of the mythical four-leaf 
clover will secure to the happy possessor 
the love of whomsoever she will. 

On St. Catherine’s Day, November 25th, 
the young women of Abbotsbury, a small 
town in Dorsetshire, used to repair to the 
well nearest St. Catherine’s Chapel, Milton 
Abbey, where they made use of the follow- 
ing prayer : 

A husband, Saint Catherine ! 

A handsome one, Saint Catherine! 
A rich one, Saint Catherine ! 

And soon, Saint Catherine ! 

This duty having been performed, the 
maiden, in order to dream of her sweet- 
heart, had only to put a piece of wedding- 
cake under her pillow and her wish would 
be gratified, provided the cake had been 
passed through a wedding-ring. 

Midsummer Eve is considered a good 
time for ascertaining who will marry whom, 
and the charms for the purpose are many 
and varied. One is to gather the rose, St. 
John’s wort, vervain, trefoil, and rue, all 
of which are believed to possess divinatory 
power. An orpine is set in clay upon 
pieces of slate, and called a Midsummer 
man, and as the stalks on the following 
morning are found to incline to the right 
or to the left, the enquiring maiden will be 
able to ascertain whether her lover will 
prove false or true towards her. If to the 
left, she must beware ; .if to the right, well 
and good. The orpine is a wild plant 
common enough in some parts, Another 
charm is to place under the pillow a piece 
of the dead root often found beneath the 
mugwort, in order that the maiden may 
dream of her lover. ‘The Cottage Girl,” 
a poem published at the end of the last 
century, says: 

The moss rose that, at fall of dew, 
Ere eve its duskier curtains drew, 
Was freshly gathered from its stem, 
She values as the ruby gem— 


And guarded from the piercing air, 
With all an anxious lover’s care, 
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She bids it, for her shepherd’s sake, 
Await the New Year’s frolic wake ; 
When, faded, in its altered hue 

She reads—the rustic is untrue. 

But if its leaves the crimson paint, 
Her sickening hopes no longer faint ; 
The rose upon her bosom worn, 

She meets him at the peep of morn, 
And lo! her lips with kisses prest, 
He plucks it from her panting breast. 


According to Mr. Jones, a charm or divi- 
nation is practised in the North of England 
to the present day, on St. Faith’s Day 
(October 6th), A cake of flour, spring 
water, and sugar, is made by three girls, 
each giving an equal hand in the composi- 
tion. It is then baked in a Dutch oven, 
silence being strictly preserved, and turned 
thrice by each person. When it is well 
baked it must be divided into three equal 
parts, and each girl must cut her share into 
nine pieces, drawing every piece through a 
wedding-ring which has been borrowed 
from a woman who has been married seven 
years. Each girl must eat her piece of 
cake while she is undressing, and repeat 
the following lines : 

O good Saint Faith, be kind to-night, 
And bring to me my heart’s delight; 


Let me my future husband view, 
And be my visions chaste and true. 


All three must then get into one bed, 
with the ring suspended by a string to the 
head of the bed. They will then, if fortune 
favours them and fate decrees that they 
shall be wed, dream of their future hus- 
bands. Doubtless the dream will come to 
pass, because every girl has some one in 
her thoughts, and 

In sleep, when fancy is let loose to play, 
Our dreams repeat the wishes of the day ; 


Tho’ further toil his tired limbs refuse, 
The dreaming hunter still the chase pursues, 


The saints have their flowers—such as St. 
John’s Wort, in remembrance of St. John, 
though where the connection comes in, it is 
difficult to say. In respect of flower super- 
stition the Germans have the credit of being 
quite as superstitious as any nation. The 
young people of the country are not above 
the practice of love-charms on the night of 
St. John’s. Referring to this divination 
custom a German poet has said : 


The young maid stole through the cottage door, 
And blushed as she sought the plant of power ; 
‘Thou silver glowworm, oh, lend me thy light, 
I must gather the mystic St. John’s wort to-night— 
The wonderful herb, whose leaf will decide 
If the coming year will make me a bride.” 

And the glowworm came 

With its silver flame, 

And sparkled and shone 

Through the night of St. John; 
And soon has the young maid her love-knot tied. 





With noiseless tread, 
*To her chamber she sped, 

Where the spectral moon her white beams shed : 
** Bloom here, bloom here, thou plant of power, 
To deck the young bride in her bridal hour ! ” 
But it droop’d its head, that plant of power, 
And died the mute death of the voiceless flower ; 
And a withered wreath on the ground it lay, 
More meet for a burial than a bridal day. 
And when a year was past away, 
All pale on her bier the young maid lay ; 

And the glowworm came 

With its silvery flame, 

And sparkled and shone 

Through the night of St. John, 
As or closed the cold grave o’er the maid’s cold 

clay. 


“The Connoisseur,” a magazine of the 
last century, published an amusing sketch 
of some Midsummer Eve divinations. “I 
and my two sisters,” says the writer, “ tried 
the dumb-cake together. You must know 
that two must make it, two bake it, two 
break it, and the third put it under each of 
their pillows, without speaking a word all 
the time, and then you will dream of the 
man you are to have. This we did, and 
to be sure I did nothing all night but 
dream of Mr. Blossom. The same night, 
exactly at twelve o'clock, I sowed hemp- 
seed in our back yard, and said to myself: 

Hempseed I sow, 

Hempseed I hoe, 

And he that is my true love, 
Come after me now. 

* Will you believe me, I looked back and 
saw him as plain as eyes could see him. 
After that I took a clean shift and wetted 
it, and turned it wrong side out, and hung 
it to the fire at the back of the chair, and 
very likely my sweetheart would have 
come and turned it right again—for I 
heard his step—but I was frightened and 
could not help speaking, which broke the 
charm. I likewise stuck up two Mid- 
summer men, one for myself and one for 
him. Now, if his had died away, we 
should never come together ; but I assure 
you his bowed and turned to mine. Our 
maid, Betty, tells me if I go backwards 
without speaking a word into the garden 
upon Midsummer Eve, and gather a rose 
and keep it in a clean sheet of paper, with- 
out looking at it, until Christmas Day, it 
will be as fresh as in June, and if I then 
stick it in my bosom he that is to be my 
husband will come and take it out.” 

This is much the same idea as is em- 
bodied in the poem, “ The Cottage Girl,” 
only here it is more definitely expressed. 
On this night, too, a watch was formerly 
kept, and lights were burned to prevent 
gnomes and evil spirits from taking ad- 
vantage of the streets being deserted to 
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work harm. Our great-grandmothers be- 
lieved that if a maiden, fasting, laid’ a cloth 
on the table, and spread bread and cheese 
thereon, and then sat down to eat with the 
street door open, her future husband would 
enter the room, bow, drink to her, bow 
again, and retire to whence he came from. 

In Gay’s poetry the following strange 
charm is given to be used on May Day : 

Last May Day fair, I searched to find a snail 

That might my secret lover’s name reveal. 

Upon a gooseberry bush a snail I found, 

For always snails near sweetest fruit abound. 

I seized the vermin ; home I quickly sped, 

And on the hearth the milk-white ashes spread. 

Slow crawled the snail, and if I right can spell, 

In the soft ashes marked a curious L. 

Oh! may this wondrous omen lucky prove, 

For L is found in Lubberkin and Love. 


All Hallow E’en, in Scotland, is the night 
for the testing of love-charms, and is kept 
up even to the most remote parts of 
the Highlands. Burns, reverting in his 
notes to the superstitions, says: ‘The first 
ceremony of Hallow E’en is pulling each a 
stock or plant of kail. They must go out 
hand-in-hand, with eyes shut, and pull the 
first they meet with. Its being big or 
little, straight or crooked, is prophetic of 
the size and shape of the grand object of 
all their spells—the husband or wife. If 
any yird, or earth, stick to the root it is 
tocher, or fortune; and the state of the 
custod, that is the heart of the stem, is 
indicative of the natural temper or disposi- 
tion. Lastly, the stems, or, to give them 
their ordiaary appellation, the runts, are 
placed semewhere above the head of the 
door, and the Christian names of the people 
whom chance brings into the house are, 
according to the priority of placing the 
tunts, the names of the future husbands 
or wives.” 

Then, first and foremost, through the kail, 
Their stocks maun a’ be sought ance ; 

They steek their e’en, an’ graip an’ wale 
For muckle anes and straight anes. 


So says the poet when referring in 


poetry to the superstition. Another cus- 
tom is to go into the barnyard and pull each, 
at three several times, a stalk of oats, 
Burning the nuts is a famous charm. 


The auld guidwife’s weel-hoordet nits, 
Are round and round divided,} 

And monie lads’ and lasses’ fates, 
Are there that night decided : 

Some kindle, couthie side by side, 
An’ burn thegither trimly ; 
Some start awa’ wi’ saucy pride, 

And jamp out-owre the chimlie, 
Fu’ high that night. 


They name the lad and lass to each par- 
ticular nut, as they lay them in the fire, 





and accordingly as they burn quietly 
together or start from beside one another, 
the course and issue of the courtship will 
be. Here is another charm : take a candle 
and go alone to a looking-glass, eat an 
apple before it, and the face of your 
conjugal companion will be seen in the 
glass as if peeping over your shoulder. Some 
traditions say you should comb your hair all 
the time. Another, by Burns, says they 
who would enquire into futurity must 
steal out all alone to the kiln, and, dark- 
ling, throw into the pot a clue of blue 
yarn, wind it in a new clue off the old one, 
and, towards the latter end, something will 
hold the thread; demand ‘ Wha hauds?’ 
(Le. who holds?) An answer will be re- 
turned from the kiln-pot by naming the 
Christian and surname of your future 
spouse.” ‘Steal out unperceived and sow 
a handful of hemp-seed, harrowing it with 
anything you can conveniently draw after 
you. Repeat now and then: 
*‘ Hemp-seed I saw thee, 
Hemp-seed I maw thee.’ 

and him (or her) that is to be my true love 
come after me and paw thee.’ Look over 
your left shoulder and you will see the 
appearance of the person invoked in the 
attitude of pulling hemp.” Some tradi- 
tions say, “Come after me and shaw thee ;” 
that is, show thyself, in which case it 
simply appears. Others omit the harrow- 
ing, and say, “Come after me and harrow 
thee.” 

The next charm must be performed alone 
and unperceived, or its efficacy is gone. 
You go to the barn and open both doors, 
taking them off the hinges if possible, for 
there is danger that the being which is about 
to appear may shut the doors, and do you 
some mischief. Then take the instrument 
used in winnowing the corn, which in our 
country dialect we call a “‘wecht,” and go 
through all the attitudes of letting corn 
down against the wind. Repeat it three 
times, and the third time an apparition 
will pass through the barn, in at the windy 
door and out at the other, having both the 
figure in question, and the appearance or 
retinue, marking the employment or station 
in life. Only three more charms and I 
have done with Scotland. Take an oppor- 
tunity of going, unnoticed, to a bean stack, 
and fathom it three times round. The 
last fathom of the last time you will | 
catch in your arms the appearance 
of your future conjugal yoke-fellow. Or 
you go out, one or more, for this is 
a social spell, to a south-running spring 
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or rivulet, where “three lairds’ lands 
meet,” and dip your left shirt-sleeve in the 
water. Go home, go to bed in sight of a 
fire, first hanging your wet sleeve before 
it to dry. Lie awake, and some time near 
midnight an apparition, having the exact 
figure of the grand object in question, will 
come and turn the sleeve as if to dry the 
other side. Lastly, take three dishes, put 
elean water in one, foul water in another, 
leave the third empty. Now blindfold a 
person and lead him (or her) to the hearth 
where the dishes are ranged ; he (or she) 
then dips the left hand, and if it is 
in the clean water the future husband or 
wife will come to the bar of matrimony a 
maid ; if in the foul water a widow; if in 
the empty dish it foretells, with equal cer- 
tainty, no marriage at all. It is repeated 
three times, and every time the arrange- 
ment of the dishes is altered. 

All Hallow E’en is called by the Welsh 
Nos galau giaf, ‘‘and,” says Howell, “ the 
credulous go to hear and see goblins, but 
those who are not so fond of these un- 
earthly beings remain at home to enjoy 
the ‘flowing bowl,’ and burn nuts to 
ascertain who shall die. The less super- 
stitious commemorate this eve by apple- 
biting, diving, etc., as the English do St. 
Clement’s. But the chef-d’csuvre is, they 
have a vessel styled the puzzling jug to 
increase the hilarity, out of which each 
person is compelled to drink. From the 
brim, extending about an inch below the 
surface, it has holes fantastically arranged, 
so as to appear like ornamental work, and 
which are unperceived, except by the per- 
spicacious ; three projections of the size and 
shape of marbles are around the brim, 
having a hole of about the size of a pea in 
each ; these communicate with the bottom 
of the jug through the handle, which is 
hollow, and has a small hole at the top, 
which with two of the holes being stopped 
by the fingers, and the mouth applied to 
the one nearest the handle, enables one to 
suck the contents at ease ; but this trick is 
unknown to everyone, and consequently a 
stranger generally makes some mistake, 
perhaps applying his mouth as he would to 
another jug, in which case the contents 
(generally ale) issue through the fissures 
on his person, to the no small diversion of 
the spectators.” In some parts of Wales 
this is the night to dance round bonfires 
and then to jump through them, and run 
off to escape “ the black short-tailed sow ;” 
and in England seed cake was formerly 
provided for the labourers after wheat 











sowing, as we find from the following 
words by the poet Tusser, about 1550, put 
into a farmer’s mouth : 

Wife, sometime this week, if ye weather hold cleare, 
An end of wheat soweing we make for the year; 
Remember you therefore, though I do it not, 

The seed cake, the pasties, the furmenty pot. 

All superstitions of this class are of Pagan 
origin, and were retained in the Middle 
Ages with many others, which belonged 
more particularly to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. People then had recourse to all 
kinds of divination, love-philters, magical 
invocations, prayers, fastings, and other 
follies, which were modified according to 
the country and the individual. A girl 
had only to agitate the water in a bucket 
of spring water with her hand, or to throw 
broken eggs over another person’s head, if 
she wished to see the image of the man 
she should marry. A union could never 
be happy if the bridal party in going to 
church met a monk, a priest, a hare, a dog, 
a cat, a lizard, or a serpent, while all would 
go well if it were a wolf, a spider, or a toad. 

I now come to an entirely different class 
of superstitions in which divination plays 
hardly so prominent a part, though per- 
haps the oracular is present, as in the super- 
stition which led young women into the 
fields early in the morning that they might 
hear the cuckoo’s notes. If they succeeded 
they would take off a shoe (the left) 
and looking inside would find a hair, the 
colour of the head of the man they were 
to marry. When in early spring-time the 
voice of the cuckoo is first heard in the 
woods every German village girl kisses her 
hand and asks the question: ‘‘ Cuckoo! 
cuckoo! when shall I be married?” As 
many times as years will elapse before the 
object of their desires will come to pass 
does the bird continue singing its note. 
The services of the ladybird in affairs of 
love are pretty well known by this time. 
Gay records one of the old traditions re- 
specting this insect, that in his time young 
girls on discovering a ladybird would say : 

This ladybird I take from off the grass, 
Whose spotted back might scarlet red surpass. 


Fly, ladybird, north, south, east, or west, 
Fly where the man is found that I love best. 


In Westphalia little girls set these in- 
sects on the tips of their forefingers, and, 
invoking it in rhyme, demand to know 
when they shall be married. They then 
begin to count the years from one on- 
wards, and grow very impatient if they are 
able to count many before it takes its 
departure. The same thing prevails in a 
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measure in rural England, the rhyme used 
being : 

Ladybird, ladybird, tell me true, 

The years how many or how few, 

Shall elapse ere I am wed; 

Now fly away home and go to bed. 

The counting then commences as just 
mentioned. 

It was counted unlucky, and with 
superstitious people the notion still sur- 
vives, to give to another anything with a 
point or an edge. Milton in his “ Astro- 
logaster” observes that “it is naught for 
any man to give a pair of knives to his 
sweetheart, for feare that it cuts away all 
love between them.” Thus Gay, in one of 
his pastorals, says : 

But woe is me! such presents luckless prove, 
For knives, they tell me, always sever love. 

There are some pleasing verses addressed 
by Samuel Taylor, Master of Merchant 
Taylors’ School, to his wife, on presenting 
her with a knife fourteen years after their 
marriage, which begins thus : 

A knife, my dear, cuts love, they say, 
Mere modish love perhaps it may. . 

Grose also says that it is of unfortunate 
omen to give a knife, scissors, razor, or any 
sharp or cutting instrument to one’s mis- 
tress or friend, as they are apt to cut love 
and friendship. To avoid the ill effects of 
this it was necessary to give in return a 
pin, a farthing, or some trifling recom- 
pense. Lord Byron gave Lady Blessington 
a gold pin which he usually wore in his 
breast for a keepsake, and we afterwards 
find him requesting her ladyship by letter 
to return it, and he would present her with 
a chain instead, “as memorials with a 
point are of less fortunate augury.” 

Of all the unromantic modes of securing 
a meeting with a sweetheart perhaps the 
most is by cutting the finger-nails, which is 
thus told : 


A man had better ne’er be born 

Than have his nails on Sunday shorn. 

Cut them on Monday, cut them for wealth ; 

Cut them on Tuesday, cut them for health ; 

Cut them on Wednesday, cut them for news; 

Cut them on Thursday for a pair of new shoes; 
Cut them on Friday, cut them for sorrow; _[row. 
Cut them on Saturday, see your sweetheart to-mor- 


The ancients attached good or ill omens 
to a sneeze. From the right it was 
auspicious, from the left the reverse, 
When the gods sneezed on the right in 
Heaven it was supposed to reach earth on 
the left. An ancient poet wrote : 

Cupid, sneezing in his flight, 
Once was heard upon the right, 
Boding woe to lovers true ; 
And now upon the left he flew, 


And with sporting sneeze divine 
Gave to joy the sacred sign. 











In his translation of the eighteenth Idyl- 
lium of Theocritus, Creek mentions this 
custom : 


O, happy bridegroom! Thee a happy sneeze. 
To Sparta welcomed. 


And in another Idyllium : 
The loves sneezed on Smichid. 
Dryden also wrote : 


To thee Cupid sneezed aloud ; 
And every lucky omen sent before 
To meet thee landing on the Spartan shore. 


Thus it will be seen that under certain 
circumstances sneezing has its significance 
in love affairs. Fortune-telling is one of 
the chief resorts of love-lorn maidens, 
though servant girls are the great patrons 
of fortune-tellers. Newspapers from time 
to time give accounts of the incredible 
things they are induced to do in order to 
have a clear idea of the ruling of their 
planet and of their future destiny. An old 
fortune-teller is reported to have said to an 
interviewer : ‘Oh, sir, what has passed he 
(the friend of the interviewer) is well 
acquainted with; what is in the future he 
knows as well as myself. But if people 
will cross our palms with silver we must 
say something to please them.” 

There is a very old saying, peculiar to 
no part of the world, and generally accepted 
as correct, that “happy is the bride that 
the sun shines on.” Nor is it only an im- 
portant matter to choose the wedding day 
carefully, the Feast of St. Joseph was espe- 
cially to be avoided. It is supposed that 
as the day fell in mid-Lent, it was the 
reason why all the councils and synods of 
the Church forbade marriage during the 
season of fasting ; indeed, all penitential 
days and vigils throughout the year were 
considered unsuitable for these joyous cere- 
monies. The Church blamed those hus- 
bands who married early in the morning, 
in dirty or negligent attire, reserving their 
better dresses for balls and feasts, and the 
clergy were forbidden to celebrate the rites 
after sunset, because the crowd often 
carried the party by main force to the ale- 
house, or beat them and hindered their de- 
parture from the church until they had 
obtained a ransom. The people always 
manifested a strong aversion for badly- 
assorted marriages. In such cases the 
procession would be accompanied to the 
altar in the midst of a frightful concert of 
bells, saucepans, and frying-pans, or thie 
tumult was reserved for the night, when 
the happy couple were settled in their own 


house, 
Marry in Lent, 
And you’ll live to repent, 
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a common saying in some parts of the 
country is, doubtless, the remnant of the 
same priest-ridden times, There is another 
old saying : 

To change the name and not the letter 

Is a change for the worse and not for the better. 
That is to say, it is unlucky for a woman 
to marry a@ man whose surname begins 
with the same letter as her own. A curious 
custom with regard to marriages existed 
until a very recent period in Suffolk, that, 
if the younger sister married before the 
elder, she must dance in the hog’s trough. 
In the West of England, where the custom 
also existed, it was a fixed rule that the 
lady should dance in green stockings. 

June was the month which the Romans 
considered the most propitious season of 
the year for contracting matrimonial alli- 
ances, especially if the day chosen were 
that of the full moon or the conjugation of 
the sun and moon. The month of May 
was especially to be avoided, as under the 
influence of spirits adverse to happy 
households, According to a proverbial 
maxim : 

Marry in May, 

You'll rue the day. 
To marry in May, 
Is to wed povertie. 

This sentiment is as old, if not older 
than, the days of Ovid, for as he says : 

Let maid or widow that would turn to wife, 
Avoid this season, dangerous to life ; 

If you regard old saws, mind, thus they say : 
‘is bad to marry in the month of May.” 

In Babylon, five hundred years before 
the Christian era, the custom of holding 
an annual auction of unmarried ladies pre- 
vailed generally. In every year, on a cer- 
tain day, each district offered all its virgins 
of marriageable age; the most beautiful 
were put up first, and the man who paid 
the highest price gained the prize. The 
second in personal charms followed her, 
and so on, so that the bidders might 
gratify themselves with handsome wives 
according to the length of their purses. 
After this there would probably remain 
some for whom no money was offered, but 
the provident Babylonians managed that. 
When all the comely ones were sold, the 
crier ordered the most deformed one to 
stand up, and, after demanding, “ Who will 
marry her for a small sum?” she was 
adjudged to him who was satisfied with 
the least, and in this manner the money 
raised from the sale of the handsome 
served as a portion to those who were 
not so favoured, or had some imperfec- 
tions, 





It was on the contrary one of the wise 
laws of Lycurgus, that no portions should 
be given to young women in marriage. 
When this great law-giver was called upon 
to justify the enactment, he observed that 
“in the choice of a wife merit only should 
be considered, and that the law was made 
to prevent young women being chosen for 
their riches or neglected for their poverty.” 


MARTIN THE MONK. 


‘“THE dim cathedral arches o’er my head, 
The fretted aisles where the long shadows play ; 
Gold-barred by sunbeams, through the summer 


day; 
Why do they seem less calm and sweet ?” he said, 
Pacing the solemn-sounding nave at will, 
Martin the Monk, at Lincoln-on-the-Hill, 


‘Was it but yesterday I knelt within 
My quiet cell, that looks across the hill, 
And _ the city, mist-wreathed, hushed, and 
still, 
Nor dreamed a thought that might be called a sin? 
For my desire seemed but then to be 
Of praising God through all eternity. 


**Was it but yesterday I paced so late 
The cloister cool, and watched the shadows fall 
Upon the moulded stone-work of the wall ; 
When one who came cried: ‘ At the outer gate 
A kinsman, brother Martin, waits for thee, 
And prays that thou would’st pass to Galilee.’ 


‘*TIn the carved porch, the lovely Galilee, 
From which a glimpse of roofs and courts is seen, 
Sun-touched, with many a bright-clad form be- 
tween ; 
I greeted him with gladness, for that he, 
My kinsman, brought me from my distant home 
Tidings from lips to me a long time dumb. 


‘* He spoke of home, of parents, and the pain 
That one had borne, of love, and joy, and life, 
Told of success, of triumph, and of strife ; 

Then turned him to the busy world again. 

And I, the monk, back to my cell did go, 

With downcast face, and footsteps sad and slow. 


** Ah! what a narrow cell is mine, and bare; 
Could I have triumphed in the outer world? 
Loved, and the banner of success unfurled ? 

Is my long life to be one constant prayer, 

Bounded by grey cathedral arches still?” 

Sighed the young monk at Lincoln-on-the-Hill. 


Lo! as he drew adown the holy choir, 
Where the glad angels wait, upon the wall 
Where hung the crucifix, a ray did fall, 

Touching the Saviour with a crown of fire ; 

And Martin seeing this, was fain to kneel, 

For that his soul a reverent awe did feel. 


**Martin ! I bore upon the cross, for thee, 
Loneliness, pain, and sorrow, and wilt thou 
Forsake me—shrinking from thy burden now? 

Martin, canst thou not bear thy cross for Me?” 

And Martin, kneeling, saw that gracious Head, 

Thorn-crowned and weary, and with tears he said: 


“‘Lord ! I will follow Taee! my cross is light, 
My heart is Thine!” and with these words the 


ray 
Slipped from the wall; and Martin passed away 
Back to his cell ; and from that summer night, 
No man sang praise to God with lustier wi 
Than Martin, monk, at Lincoln-on-the-Hill. 
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A CROSS OLD MAN. 
A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IL. 


Every day, and all day long as I worked 
in my garden, or sat and smoked under 
the rose tree, I used to hear Miss Daisy 
over the wall chattering. It made no 
difference to her whether or not she had 
a listener. She talked to herself in default 
of any other. By degrees I learnt a good 
deal of the family life of my new neigh- 
bours. There was an old man who used 
to occupy a little of his time as gardener 
and general servant at Number Five. He 
and little Daisy were great cronies. It was a 
red-letter day for her when she had him 
to answer her questions. I happened to 
hear the beginning of their friendship. 
She had come into the garden without 
Janet, and was evidently delighted to find 
a companion ready to her hand. She asked 
him his name and where he lived at once. 

“My name” he replied (he was fond of 
a joke), “is Tom Lloyd, England is my 
nation, Tower Lane is my dwelling-place, 
and Christ is my salvation.” 

“Dear me!” said Daisy. ‘“ What a 
fanny man you are! I didn’t know you 
were saying poetry at first until you 
finished up like a hymn. What shall I 
call you, Mr. Lloyd or Tom ?” 

“Just which you prefer, missy,” he an- 
swered gallantly. 

“Then,” she said, “I'll begin with say- 
ing Mr. Lloyd, and when I know you better 
I'll say Tom. My name is Daisy. You 
ought to like that name ’cos you're a gar- 
dener. Do you like daisies ?” 

“Some sorts, missy. For instance, I 
like daisies with curly hair, and pink cheeks, 
and big, brown eyes.” 

“But real daisies, Mr. Lloyd, real 
daisies ¢” 

“They're well enough in their place, 
miss, but it’s hard to keep’em init. They’re 
a rare nuisance on a lawn.” 

“Ah, there we don’t agree then, Mr. 
Lloyd. I wouldn’t care to have a lawn 
where there were no daisies.” 

“All right, missy ; then I'll leave all the 
daisies that grow here, and you shall have 
them to your heart’s content—so there !” 

“Thank you,” said Daisy solemnly ; 
“and now, Mr. Lloyd, I want you to make 
this garden very pretty as quickly as you 
can ; as pretty as the cross old man’s next 
door. I can see his flowers when I go up 
into Janet’s room and look out of the 
window ; these are most bew’ful roses, and 





lilies, and pinks, and all sorts. You must 
put us some like that. Will you, Mr. 
Lloyd? My mammy has been ill, but she 
is getting well, and she will soon be able 
to come out in the garden, and she is so 
fond of flowers,” 

“Well, missy, we must see what can be 
done, but them things cost a sight o’ 
money, and take a deal o’ time to grow.” 

‘Do they?” said Daisy dubiously. “Do 
you think the roses next door have taken 
a long time to grow so pretty ?” 

“ Yes, missy, for sure they have.” 

“ More than a month ?” 

* Yes, missy, a many months and years 
too.” 

“Dear, dear,” said the child sadly, 
‘that’s a great pity. I should like to have 
a garden like that cross old man’s.” 

“Why do you call Mr. Graham a cross 
old man, missy?” asked the gardener in 
his turn. 

“Cos he is cross,” said Daisy emphatic- 
ally, “that’s why.” 

“ Well, I don’t know that he’s crosser 
than other folk. He’s a bit queer, but he 
ain’t bad-hearted.” 

**T call him cross,” returned Daisy, still 
more decidedly, ‘‘very cross; he has 
scolded me, and so he must be cross, 
Nothing you can say will make me think 
he isn’t.” 


I do not know when I first began to be 
aware how much interest I took in Daisy and 
all that concerned her. At first I had heard 
(willingly or unwillingly) all that she said 
on her side of the wall. At last I found 
myself listening to her attentively when she 
was within hearing, and for her when she 
was not. If for any reason she passed a 
whole day without coming into the garden, 
I missed her terribly. I was surprised at 
myself, when I found myself listening with 
pleasure to that shrill little voice, whose 
first tones had filled me with dread—when 
I found that my last neighbour-nuisance 
had become my daily enjoyment. Yet 
whenever she spoke of me or of my garden 
she always called me “ that cross man next 
door.” 

When my Marshal Niel roses came out, 
their soft buds swelling among the dark 
slender leaves, she was in ecstacies. Her 
continual cry to Janet, to the old gardener, 
to her dolls, and even to her ball was: 
“Oh do look at the cross man’s roses, ain’t 
they bew’ful, ain’t they ’licious ?” 

One day I snipped one off so that it fell 
on their side of the wall, and I called out: 
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“T’ve cut you a rose, Miss Daisy.” 

Her thanks came back directly : 

“Thank you, cross man, thank you. 
What a lovely rose! How very good of 

ou!” 

Another thing surprised me very much 
besides my interest in this talkative and 
outspoken little creature, which was, that 
since Janet’s visit I had never once touched 
my ’cello. I can’t explain why I had ab- 
stained, for my provocations from Number 
Seven had rather increased than otherwise. 
The tall thin curate was getting on a more 
intimate footing with the musical young 
ladies, and he used to come and sing 
“Nancy Lee” to them oftener each week. 
I suffered excruciating torture while he and 
the alto young lady enquired into the 
meaning of the ‘Wild Waves,” or made 
fond assurances of constancy to the “Gypsy 
Maid.” Nevertheless, my ’cello remained 
in its case, and I more than than once 
found myself congratulating the delicate 
widow lady (in imagination of course) that 
she was spared the trial I was enduring. I 
even went so far as to hope that her neigh- 
bours in Number Four had no musical 
instruments at their command. 

At last one day when the sky was clear 
blue and the sun was warm, I learnt from 
the preparations that Janct and Daisy were 
making in the garden that “ mammy ” was 
going to venture out. 

“We'll put the chair here, Janet, just 
under these yellow roses, now the footstool 
for her precious feet, and the shawl and a 
— ; there now, I shall go and fetch 

er. 

In a couple of minutes Daisy returned 
escorting her ‘‘mammy” to the place she 
had arranged close to where I sat on the 
other side of the wall. What did I do, 
do you think? Why, I actually put out 
my pipe, lest the tobacco should drive 
them away, and I should lose my chance 
of making the acquaintance of Daisy’s 
mother over the garden wall. 

‘See, darling,” said Daisy ; “ this is the 
rose-tree I told you about, and he cut me 
off the bud from there, just by that snail- 
shell on the wall. Oh, mammy! wasn’t it 
funny? It startled me so. I was watch- 
ing the sunshine on the roses and thinking 
that if I were only tall enough to reach, and 
if it wasn’t wicked to steal things, I’d 
take one to smell and to give you, when up 
popped a pair of scissors which snipped off 
off the very nicest bud there was, and the 
cross man cried out: ‘There’s a rose for 
you, Miss Daisy.’ ” 





Then a faint voice asked: “ Did you 
thank him, Daisy ?” 

“Oh yes, mammy, I called out: ‘ thank 
you, cross man,’” 

“ Daisy, did you say that?” 

“ Why not, darling? You know he is a 
cross old man; but I won’t say it again if 
you don’t like me to. Only I’ve rather got 
into the way. Now, mammy, I s’pose 
you're too tired to tell me a story to-day, 
aren’t you ?” 

This last was in a very coaxing voice. 

‘‘T’m afraid I’m not up to much talking, 
Daisy ; but suppose you tell me a story in- 
stead. You like that quite as well.” 

“Not quite, mammy. Let mesee. I'll 
tell you my favourite, which I should have 
asked for if you could have told me one, 
because it’s so long since you have been 
able to tell it me, and Janet doesn’t know 
it. I mean about when you were a little 

irl.” 
“ And this is the story that Daisy told, 
and to which I, who had such a lofty scorn 
for neighbourly curiosity, listened with 
eager ears and ever-increasing interest. 

“When you were a little girl, long before 
there was a me, you lived with your father 
and mother in the country by the sea. 
Like me, you had no brothers or sisters to 
play with. You had only one doll, and 
you were not so very fond of that, because 
you didn’t think she understood what you 
said to her. Dear me, mammy, what a 
pity she was such a stupid doll! But you 
had some dear little bantams, which used 
to come and eat out of your hand and perch 
on your shoulder. It was very nice living 
in the country, much nicer than when we 
lived in Brussels or in that nasty hotel 
where you were ill; for you had a bew’ful 
big garden to run about in, and where you 
could gather flowers for your mother ; and 
then you could go down to the sea and pick 
up nelians and seaweed, and dabble in the 
water and see the big ships and the little 
ships. And many birds used to sing by 
the sea on the cliffs, and the rabbits used 
to run about among the yellow gorse, and 
you used to clap your hands to make them 
run faster.” 

My newspaper had dropped from my 
hands; my heart was beating with long-for- 
gotten eagerness. By what wonderful witch- 
craft had this child found and read the record 
of my old memories, that she should prattle 
them out like this in her gay, shrill voice? 
In and out of my sacred places she went at 
will, perfectly familiar with each and all. 
She went on: 
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“Then your dear mother fell ill, and she 
died very soon, and you couldn’t have her 
any longer, ’cos the angels wanted her. I 
hope they'll never want you, my darling, 
for I couldn’t spare you. You were left 
’ alone with your father, and he was dreffully 
sorry, and so were you. Oh mammy! how 
dull it must have been without her. How- 
ever did you manage? Who heard you 
say your prayers, and tucked you up in 
bed ? and who told you to be good when 
you felt naughty ? and who gave you your 
physic when you had to take it? I couldn’t 
possibly take physic without you. Tell me 
how you did, mammy ?” 

And, as Daisy’s little pleading voice 
ceased, I listened for the answer with eager 
ears. 

“T don’t think I missed my mother so 
much as you would miss me, my darling,” 
spoke a voice, that thrilled my every nerve 
as it grew a little stronger and clearer. 
“My father was so good to me; he was 
father and mother in one, while you, my 
poor little Daisy, never saw your father.” 

“Go on, mammy, go on, you're able to 
talk now; do talk about your father to me, 
and about all you used to do.” 

“Do you want to hear again, my child, 
about the tall yellow flowers that came out 
among the grass under the trees, and the 
pale primroses in the hedges, so large and 
soft, and the bluebells and anemones in 
the woods, and how the bees used to work 
all the long warm days in and out of their 
hives by the medlar-tree? It was such an 
old, old medlar-tree, and it had been trained 
to grow down to the ground, and I used to 
climb among the low branches.” 

“Go on, mammy, go on; tell me all you 
member, it’s so long since we had it all 
over.” 

And “ mammy” went on, and each time 
she paused Daisy pleaded for more, and 
each word she spoke made the wonderful 
truth more clear to me that only a nine- 
inch brick wall separated me from my lost 
Margaret, and that she was lonely, and sick, 
and sad. 

“ And then, mammy,” said the child at 
last, “‘you went away and left that pretty 
home.” ; 

** Yes, my darling, when I was a big girl, 
and ought to have loved my dear father 
too much to give him one moment’s pain, 
I went away and left him without even 
saying ‘ good-bye’ to him.” 

“T’spect you didn’t want to see how 
sorry he’d look,” suggested Daisy con- 
solingly. 





Tm afraid it wasn’t that, Daisy. I’m 
afraid I didn’t think about him at all when 
your papa and I went and left him all 
alone.” 

“Dear me! dear me!” said Daisy 
thoughtfully and mournfully ; “and then 
comes the part of the story I don’t like, 
which says you have never seen your pretty 
home again.” 

“No, Daisy, that’s not the end of the 
story now, it has quite a new ending. 
Should you like to hear it ?” 

“Oh yes, mammy, go on, go on; how 
bew’ful to have a new end to the story.” 

“Tt is quite as sad as the old ending, 
Daisy ; however, you shall hear it. When 
we left Brussels in March last, I had made 
up my mind to go and see my father again. 
I wanted so much to ask his forgiveness. 
You remember that I left you and Janet in 
London for a day. Now I will tell you 
where I went and what I saw that day. I 
took the early train and went to the station 
nearest to my old home in Suffolk. When 
I reached the end of my railway journey I 
made up my mind to walk home, though 
it is rather a long way. I took the road 
by the sea. On my left hand were the 
bare brown woods, on my right the gorse- 
covered cliffs, with a few yellow blossoms. 
On the denes below the fishermen’s nets 
were spread out to dry, the red sails that 
I knew so well dotted the sea, and far out 
I saw the line of white foam where the 
sand-bank rises, and the red light-ship to 
mark the “Gat.” The village far on before 
me seemed unchanged, and the long head- 
land stretched dimly out to the north, with 
its shadowy towers and windmills. All I 
saw was unchanged ; but the people I met 
were strange to me, and I was strange to 
them. I cannot tell you how eager I was 
to reach the drive which leads from the 
cliffs to the house. I ran the last few 
hundred yards. I found the gate hanging 
off its hinges, and broken in several places. 
I went through. 

“'Thedrive looked as if it had been unused 
for years. There were no wheel-tracks, no 
footprints ; the grass and weeds had grown 
up over the gravel; in one plaee a fir tree 
had been partly blown down, the under 
branches were dead, the upper ones green. 
It must have lain unheeded for years. 
passed on. I could see a little of the house 
through the leafless trees. It was weather- 
stained and chilly-looking. The gate lead- 
ing into the shrubbery was locked ; it had 
been spiked at the top to keep out tres- 
passers, but the hedge was broken down 
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in many places, so I went in through 
& gap. 

“There was no one to be seen—not a 
living creature, except some rabbits, which 
started up from the rank grass and ran 
away as I passed. I saw some shrubs which 
I remembered my father planting the year 
I left him ; some of them had grown up 
into great, straggling, untrimmed bushes ; 
some were dead, and still stood in their 
places, with grass and weeds clinging to 
them. 

“Then I came to the garden—it was also 
desolate and overgrown with weeds ; gravel- 
walks, flower-borders and lawn were un- 
distinguishable. But still I went on tothe 
door, the trellis-work of the verandah was 
blown down, the paint had peeled off with 
long neglect, the handle of the door-bell 
came off in my hand. The shutters were 
all closed, the place was utterly deserted. 
But I went still further, to the conserva- 
tory door, by which I had left the house 
ten years ago. I saw a few flower-pots 
lying in the conservatory, and on the edge 
of the fountain, which was now dried up, 
sat a huge toad. 

“Tcrouched down on the steps and buried 
my face in my hands. I dared not think 
what had become of my dear, loving father. 
I kept saying aloud to myself the words of 
penitence I had meant to say to him. At 
last I looked up and saw the red light 
through the trees that always shines in 
that garden when the sun is sinking. It 
was shining just as it had shone when I 
was a happy child, and when the garden was 
bright and full of flowers. I thought how 
each sunset had come and found the home 
more and more desolate, till now it was a 
mere desert. Suddenly the light died 
out, and I started from my seat and 
ran away in horror. I hurried back to 
London, and you remember how soon 
after I fell ill and all that has happened 
since.” 

“Oh, mammy,” cried Daisy, who had re- 
mained marvellously quiet all this time, 
“what a drefful thing, and what do you 
think has become of your father? Shall 
we try and find him again?” 

“‘T don’t know, my pet,” she answered 
sadly, “what has become of him. The 
only person I questioned was a stranger, 
who knew nothing about him. I had not 
courage to ask again. When I am quite 
strong you must help me to look for him,” 
Then, speaking more to herself than to 
Daisy, she said: ‘It was a dreadful going 
home ; after all my repentance and prayers 





to find no forgiveness. I wonder it did 


not kill me.” 


No forgiveness! My poor repentant 
darling. Who needed the most forgive- 
ness ? I wondered. And yet my very hiding. 
place had found me out. This was the 
why and wherefore of it all. Thus a divinity 
had shaped the end for me in spite of my 
rough-hewing, and, in the movings and 
changings of nomadic humanity, the wilful 
daughter had drifted back to the side of 
her perverse old father. 


Lingdene is almost itself again now, and 
my widowed Margaret has recovered her 
strength and courage again in the bright 
sea air of her native home. Daisy runs in 
and out of her mother’s old haunts, and 
amuses herself in the old garden she loved 
to hear of. She has left off calling me the 
cross old man, though she sometimes re- 
minds me of the name when she is in an 
unusually saucy humour. 
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Nor very long ago the readers of this 
journal were made familiar with the pain- 
ful results of overcrowding in the East 
End of London, but there is a converse 
side to this question which is not less to be 
deplored—a great and growing evil, whose 
removal would do much to relieve the 
pressure upon the large centres of popula- 
tion in England. It is a sorrowful thing 
to one who loves his country to witness 
the gradual merging of the rural Arcadia of 
this country in the sordid and unlovely 
existence of cities; yet the decay of agri- 
culture is forcing the inhabitants of agri- 
cultural districts to the large towns, and 
many who have spent their youth in the 
open fields will find their manhood and 
their age chained to the close precinct of 
the factory or the mill. Year by year the 
farmer sows his grain, watches it ripening 
through the summer, and harvests it at 
last with fainter heart. The pleasant sights 
and sounds of the autumn, the merry laugh 
of the harvest-men, the corn standing in 
sheaves with the crows wheeling round it, 
the carrying of it home with heart-felt 
rejoicing, and the beating of it with the 
noisy flail—all these are surely giving place 
to an irksome round of labour necessary to 
a speculation rarely of much profit, and 
often doubtful altogether. 

Anything, then, that tends to set the 
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pulse of rural life in motion once more, 
and to give a new impetus to country 
life, should have an interest in these 
days, and should be eagerly welcomed and 
closely examined ; there should be no lack 
of endeavour to bring back what unhealthy 
influences are taking away. Let it not be 
overlooked then, that, though agriculture is 
the proper work of the peasant, he has not 
always been bound to agriculture alone. 
There are other things he can take up, as 
he used to do, in which he can be pro- 
fitably employed if agriculture partially 
fail; there are occupations that his wife 
and daughters can follow, more suitable 
for them than some of the rougher work of 
the farm. Even now, indeed, in out-of-the- 
way places, there are some few peasant 
women who can still spin flax for the 
loom, and ply the busy shuttle, and who 
are as proud of its products as Evangeline 
herself was. 


Simple that chamber was, with its curtains of white, 
and its clothes-press 

Ample and high, on whose spacious shelves were 
carefully folded 

Linen and woollen stuffs, by the hand of Evangeline 
woven. 

This was the precious dower she should bring to her 
husband in marriage, 

Better than flocks and herds, being proofs of her 
skill as a housewife. 


But spinning, weaving, and other opera- 
tions connected with the manufacture of 
home-spun fabrics, have not been the work 
of women alone amongst the peasantry ; 
for, in the old times, many a farmer had a 
hand-loom in his farmstead, and often, 
when weather was bad and the winter 
long, the passer-by would hear the quick 
sound of his treadle. All over the Mid- 
lands and the West of England, and else- 
where too, there were thousands of farm- 
houses where the busy shuttle sped through 
the loom, and in the Eastern counties were 
peasant inkle-weavers who sat elbow to 
elbow at their narrow frames, so that yet 
to be “thick as inkle-weavers” is a phrase 
amongst us. In the North this peasant- 
industry was thoroughly organised and had 
its chief seat ; and the writer of this paper 
knows many an old farm-house where 
remains of hand-looms are, at which former 
inhabitants laboured, until machinery drove 
them to the towns. 

Is it not possible that we have here some 
ground for hope that, by the practice of 
certain domestic arts, the rural life of Eng- 
land may acquire fresh life and vigour? It 
will at once be urged that home-spun 
fabrics can never compete in price with the 





machine-work of the toiler in manufac- 
turing centres, and this is partially true. 
Partially only, because, though the needy 
will always buy in the cheapest market, 
good hand-workmanship will constantly 
fetch its price from the wealthy, who can 
afford to select what is best, Already, 
indeed, in certain villages of Westmoreland 
an interest has been raised in the question 
of spinning and weaving by hand ; and, at 
an exhibition held not long ago in London, 
a spinning-wheel, such as the poor women 
in those parts have been encouraged to 
use, was shown in actual work. From the 
threads spun on these wheels beautiful 
linen is woven by hand, as durable as that 
our great-grandmothers produced. We 
may be sure that, if the peasants of Eng- 
land would take to the weaving of such 
fabrics, there would be no great lack of 
buyers. 

There are, however, certain kinds of home 
work, now actually carried on in a few 
country places, which, unlike weaving, have 
little to fear from the competition of the 
steam-driven machines of the factory- 
worker. One of these is lace-making, 
practised both in England and Ireland, a 
most charming art, whereat many peasant- 
women are exceedingly apt and ready- 
fingered. Hand-made lace is expensive 
now, not solely because the work is slow, 
but because there are few in these days 
who can do it well. 

In other countries such peasant-indus- 
tries have had, and have still, a wider 
direction and a more artistic aim, where 
machine-work scarcely can follow them. 
Anyone could see in the Indian Section 
of the Exhibition and at the Japanese Vil- 
lage, the inhabitants of those countries 
engaged at their time-honoured industries, 
and producing without difficulty exquisite 
works that command a ready sale. The 
writer, too, has seen the turbaned dweller 
on the Lebanon—his chibouk ever by his 
side—with his back leaned against a wall, 
working with his feet the treadles of a most 
primitive loom that he himself had made, 
dexterously passing in and out, through 
its silken warp, the threads of varied 
dyes, and making, without any pattern 
whatever, a design of singular merit, either 
out of his own consciousness or out of 
some traditional knowledge. Thus, in the 
bazaars of Cairo, Damascus, and Bagdad, 
and all over the East, indeed, do peasants 
turn out saddle-bags and apparel, with 
handkerchiefs, slippers, and many another 
thing, such as Shemselnihar herself might 
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have worn. Mr. Charles G. Leland saw 
children in Miss Whately’s school at 
Cairo working vis-i-vis, with a frame be- 
tween them, the most beautiful double 
embroidery “out of their heads” and 
without patterns; and subsequently he 
found them similarly employed in the 
bazaar, where the boys, too, were making 
exquisite jewellery with tools as rude as 
those of English tinkers. ‘I had before,” 
he says, “in Switzerland, Bavaria, the 
Tyrol, and Italy, found children carving 
wood with exquisite skill. I learned that 
it was the same as regards papier-maché in 
Persia, pottery in Spain, and soap-stone 
and varnish work in India.” 

If, then, even children can do so much, 
and their elders are equally well employed 
in other countries, why should not the 
peasantry of this kingdom also betake 
themselves, with profit in winter-time, or 
when occupation fails them, to certain 
useful arts or handicrafts in which ex- 
perience shows they can succeed? It is 
well known, in fact, that in many parts of 
Europe, especially the Tyrol, the Black 
Forest, and the Rhine Provinces, the winter 
employment of the farmers and their 
families is generally wood-carving, and, to 
some extent, carpentry ; and the product 
of their labour has a ready sale all over the 
Continent and in England. Recently we 
have learned that, through the earnest en- 
deavours of Mrs. Ernest Hart and of some 
other ladies, peasant-industries, revived in 
Ireland, have taken vigorous root there, 
and promise to prosper greatly. The con- 
ditions were precisely those now found in 
England, but in increased degree. The 
small farmers in Donegal could no longer 
support themselves on the land; they 
suffered under foreign competition, had 
lost their stock, might no longer graze on 
the moorlands, and misery awaited them 
and theirs. But their wives and daughters 
had still the old, far-famed skill in spinning 
aud knitting beautiful soft stockings from 
the wool of the mountain sheep, which 
their husbands and fathers possessed no 
longer ; and, when wool was given to them, 
they were eager to undertake the work, 
and their productions are now to be 
bought in the London shops. In the same 
way the peasants were inducted into the 
processes of carding, spinning, and weaving 
wool on hand-looms into serges, friezes, and 
tweeds, unadulterated with cotton or other 
fibre, and almost of everlasting wear. But 
Mrs, Ernest Hart was not content to make 
the peasants compete successfully with the 





productions of the power-loom; she put 
them to work at a new handicraft—the 
making of a beautiful kind of needlework, 
called “Kells embroidery,” because its 
dasigns are founded on those of the cele- 
brated “ Book of Kells.” Here the flaxen 
thread, and the unfinished linen upon 
which itis worked, are both of Irish manu- 
facture, and the designs are Celtic too, so 
that we have a genuine national industry. 
The most satisfactory part of this ad- 
mirable experiment is not, perhaps, that 
such sound work is executed, but that the 
social position of the people employed is 
greatly improved, and that they are pro- 
tected from want, though agriculture has 
declined with them. Already, it is said, 
some six hundred knitters, one hundred 
and twenty embroiderers, and sixty spinners 
and weavers, are employed in about twenty 
villages, 

The difficulty of introducing hand- 
industries into the agricultural districts of 
England, at least as an experiment, should 
not be very great, and a little earnest 
endeavour would go a long way. There is, 
indeed, established in London at the pre- 
sent time, a society —“ The Home Arts and 
Industries Association ”—which, while spe- 
cially encouraging the practice of minor 
arts by the young, extends its interest and 
its care to all good hand-work whatever, 
and it has a particular mission to foster 
and extend the growth of domestic in- 
dustries in agricultural districts. Mrs. 
Jebb, who has done much in connection 
with this work, has, indeed, confirmed the 
experience of Mr. Leland in America, 
that such arts as wood-carving come as 
readily to, and may be followed as profit- 
ably by, peasant children of the West as 
by those of the East ; and many labouring 
men and boys are advantageously em- 


ployed in various parts of England under [ 


the auspices of the association. It would 
be an excellent thing if carpenter- 
guilds, formed throughout the rural dis- 
tricts, could induce those who suffer from 
agricultural depression to turn their atten- 
tion at spare times, properly directed, 
to wood-carving and the making of art- 
furniture as a workof profit. Repouss¢brass- 
work may be added to wood-carving—or 
combined with it—as an art, under new 
methods, easily practicable; and it has 
been largely executed in various places, 
notably by labourers at Keswick. There 
are many other arts also, which, after a 
short training, may be successfully prac- 
tised by the rural population, such as 
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decorative modelling in clay, stamped 
leather work (cuir-bouilli), and mosaic 
setting ; but it is needless to go through 
them here. 

Other advantages, besides that of giving 
employment to the unemployed, would 
proceed from the practice of such arts as 
these ; for there is a moral education in 
such systematic labour, and the faculties 
} are sharpened in the work. The eye is 
taught to observe, and the hand is that of 
a good handicraftsman. Every piece of 
work, it must not be forgotten, is no 
phenomenon, but the embodiment of an 
idea, the result of a train of thought ; and, 
if the fingers are trained in producing it, 
the mind also is strengthened and rendered 
self-reliant by the exercise, and by witness- 
ing the visible creation of the shapes it 
has conceived. If, then, we can picture 
to ourselves a state of rural society in 
which co-operative guilds, established by 
the peasantry throughout the country, 
should encourage local talent, should de- 
velop the resources of districts, and create 
arts and trades springing naturally from 
the capabilities and products of the soil, 
we shall see what a large part such in- 
dustries may have in the village economy 
of the future. They would give a great 
place to the work of women ; they would 
be an occupation to the labourer entirely 
different from the continued round of land 
tilling, and, therefore, a healthful change, 
which would relieve him from the pressure 
of absolute or occasional want; and they 
would help to knit together the interests 
of the rural community. Thus Village In- 
dustries may be commended to the conside- 
ration of social economists and political 
reformers as a healthy and natural solution 
of a growing difficulty. 


LOST IN THE VALLEY. 


By the Author of ** Driven of the Wind,” ete. 
A STORY IN SIXTEEN CHAPTERS, 


a 
CHAPTER VIII. 


THAT was the happiest evening of 
Maurice’s life. His natural reserve and 
diffidence were so strong that, but for the 
fact that he believed this to be probably 
his last meeting with her, and that in 
truth he was not thinking of Eveline 
Douglas at all, but of his mother, he 
would never have indulged in the sudden 
outburst of affection that broke down the 
barrier of friendship between them, and 











established them as something dearer to 
each other than mere friends can ever be. 

Maurice had once or twice in his life 
been mildly ‘‘spooney,” but never abso- 
lutely in love before. Consequently, he 
was not an adept at love-making, and he 
remained quite silent while Eveline knelt 
at his side, and, drawing his head upon 
her shoulder, smoothed his fair hair, 
caressing and comforting him as though 
he had been a tired child. For each was 
innocently deceiving the other. 

She thought that he was a boy of 
seventeen; he thought that he was to 
risk his life the next morning ; and these 
delusions made them both more tender 
and more demonstrative than they would 
otherwise have been. 

At length Eveline, with a pang of self- 
reproach, remembered poor Miss MeIntyre 
waiting for her supper, and, slipping her 
arm in Maurice’s, she took him to the 
dining-room, to find the worthy little lady 
asleep over the fire. She woke to see the 
two standing before her arm-in-arm, a 
handsome pair surely: he, with his beau- 
tiful boyish face; she, with her delicate 
loveliness set off by the richness of her 
dress. Both were in a smiling, ecstatic 
state, which puzzled Miss McIntyre at 
first. 

Then they all had supper. Maurice 
was in general extremely particular as to 
the quality of his meals; to-night, how- 
ever, ambrosia would have been wasted 
upon him, as bread and butter would have 
tasted ambrosial. He found himself always 
with his eyes fixed on Eveline, in those rest- 
ful, protracted looks which only a lover can 
give, and years afterwards he remembered 
her as he saw her then, seeing her, as it 
appeared to him, for the first time, with 
the creamy tints of her fair face flushed, 
and her brown eyes shining with a won- 
derful happiness. She sat in a high- 
backed carved oak chair, the dark frame 
of which, and the sombre tapestry beyond, 
dimly lighted by the pink candles, formed 
a perfect background for her shimmer- 
ing gown of sea-green damask, and for the 
diamonds sparkling in her red-brown hair. 

Maurice looked at her, and looked 
again, and for the first time in his life he 
felt an unaccountable longing to throw 
down his knife and fork and, regardless of 
Miss McIntyre and Héléne, to fling him- 
self at LEveline’s feet, and cover her 
delicate white hands with kisses. But the 
only outward effect this feeling produced 
was to reduce him to absolute silence, 
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which Eveline apparently understood, for 
she did not try to break it. 

The Elysian meal was over at last, and 
Eveline asked him to sing one song before 
he left them. ‘ Miss McIntyre has never 
heard you,” she said. A hollow pretext 
for detaining him, as, in fact, Miss McIn- 
tyre had ceased to exist for either of them. 
So he sang, and the passion that had been 
wanting so long, thrilled in his voice now 
as, With Eveline’s hands upon his shoulder, 
he sang Walter Austin’s “ Closed Door.” 

** As one who stands alone 
Beside a closéd door, 
Before thy heart of hearts, my own 
I stand and knock once more. 
Sun, moon, and stars arise and set, 
The great world hurries by ; 


The light that shone when first we met, 
Is gone from earth and sky. 


** One day we two shall meet, 

For I shall come once more, 

As one who treads an old, old street 
Stops at the well-known door. 

And then I know at eventide 
I shall not knock in vain, 

Thy heart of hearts will open wide 
And take me home again.” 


He raised his head as he sang the last 
words, and saw that Eveline was weeping. 
But she bent down and kissed him, re- 
gardless of Miss McIntyre. 

“Thank you,” she said; “it is a very 
sad song, but I like it better than any of 
yours. Good-night, dear boy.” 

“ Good-night, and good-bye,” he said. 

Then he took his leave of Miss McIntyre; 
he could never remember how. In fact, 
he stopped on the stairs to wonder whether 
he had kissed her, too. Up in his own 
room, de Villars’s note was on the table; 
but, in spite of his usually quick eye for 
details, he did not notice it for a long 
time, 

He paced up and down the room think- 
ing, or rather dreaming, for to himself he 
hardly seemed awake. One thing he was 
sure of: that if he died the next day, he 
had at least learnt what it was to live; 
unlike the heroine of De Musset’s lines that 
rang in his ears now: 


She has lived not, yet is dead, 
. . . From her hands the book has fallen 
In which she naught has read. 


Perfect happiness, that only comes from 
loving as one is loved again, was clear to 
him for the first time, and, but for that 
waking dream by Eveline’s fireside, he felt 
he might never have known it. 

At last he remembered that Trevor must 
wake him at half-past five, to be in time 
for his meeting the next day. So he rang 
and told the man so. 





Trevor was aggrieved. He hated getting 
up early only a little less than Maurice 
himself did. 

“?Ave you seen this letter, sir?” he 
asked, taking up de Villars’s unopened 
note. 

Maurice stamped his foot impatiently as 
he read it. 

His first feeling was annoyance. All 
this fuss about nothing! It was like writing 
your will, and then finding you had only a 
cold in your head. 

“Oh, Trevor, you need not wake me till 
nine!” he said, and then proceeded to read 
de Villars’s note again before burning it. 

How would it affect his relations with 
Eveline ? he wondered. It seemed really 
almost a pity that exquisite interview would 
not be their last. 

Such happiness would be a fitting prelude 
to waking up in Heaven; and nothing is 
ever so nice the morning after. Sentiment 
at night seems sentimentality in the dis- 
illusioning light of dawn ; pathos, bathos. 

One thing he had made up his mind 
about: he and Eveline must be engaged 
before he left Paris. He wondered how 


she would take the suggestion, and how he 
should make it. Had she been anyone 


else—one of the girls he knew down in 
Worcestershire, for instance—the thing 
would have been simple enough. 

The fact that he had kissed her would 
be the natural forerunner of a proposal of 
marriage on his part, and a “ please speak 
to papa,” on hers. Then he would proceed 
to buy her a ring amidst general felicita- 
tions. 

But Maurice entertained an extremely 
low opinion of his own power of fascina- 
tion ; and that a lovelyand wealthy Countess 
should be really in love with him, and 
ready to marry him, seemed to him most 
unlikely. When he thought of it, too, she 
had been dreadfully motherly. She had 
kissed him no doubt, because she thought 
he was going to be killed, and because she 
thought he was seventeen. He must put 
her right on that point the first thing, 
though it would be dreadfully absurd, he 
felt, to walk into her sitting-room, and 
say : 
“Tf you please, Eveline, I am not going 
to be shot at, and I am not seventeen, and 
I have come to ask you to marry me.” 

* Almost better have let de Villars kill 
me and Eveline regret me,” was his last 
reflection as he put his light out. 

But he dreamed of happiness and her 
sweet brown eyes all night long. 
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At half-past ten the next day he was 
shown into the Countess’s dining-room. 

She was sitting by the fire in a morning- 
gown of fawn-coloured velvet, having 
breakfast. 

She held out both her hands to him, and 
he bent down and kissed her cheek. 

“Ah!” she cried, “then your meeting 
is over, and you are not even wounded ?” 

“T did not meet him at all, I am ashamed 
to say,” he said, sitting the other side of 
the fire. “ Last night I got a letter to say 
that I wasn’t worth shooting, and that de 
Villars has gone to Fontainebleau to save 
himself the trouble.” 

“T am so thankful,” she said, with 
tolerably well-acted surprise and relief ; 
“it is too dreadful to talk about, so we 
won't allude to it again. And now I sup- 
pose you are longing to see your people, 
and will be hurrying back and leaving 
us $” 

Yes,” he said, “‘I must be getting back 
soon.” He paused. ‘I have a great deal 
to tell them,” he continued; “I have to 
tell them that I am going to be married. 

Eveline put down her cup. 

“Married! My dear child, it is impos- 
sible! You are much too young.” 

“ There is very little difference between 
our ages,” he said, leaning forward and 
taking her hand in his. 

She laughed a little unsteadily. 

“Maurice, dear, what are you talking 
of? I am twenty-seven, and you——” 

‘And I am twenty-three. And I love 
you, and I hope you love me.” 

She was silent. The colour came and 
went in her beautiful face. 

“Tt is impossible,” she said at last with 
a sigh, but without disengaging her hand 
from his. ‘ Let me keep on being fond of 
you, as the boy I thought you were.” 

“You may treat me as a boy until I am 
fifty, if you please,” he said; “I like it. But 
you must marry me in the meantime. I 
know it is most presumptuous of me to 
suppose that you who are rich, and titled, 
and lovely, can be fond of me. I’ve only 
about a hundred and fifty a year of my 
own, and even at my dear father’s death 
I shan’t be rich. But I’ve got the offer of 
a pretty good Government appointment 
for next spring, and I shall take it, and 
that will bring me in a little more. And 
when I see how lonely and friendless you 
are, I can’t help forgetting the difference 
in our positions and longing to have a 
right to comfort and protect you.” 

“ Bat what will Dr. Grantley say?” she 





said; “and the O’Haras, and your father 
and mother ?” 

‘* Why, that I have done nothing to de- 
serve such good fortune,” he answered 
cheerfully, but not quite sincerely. In truth, 
he did not expect that his people would 
like the arrangement at all. But he did 
not intend to consult them, and they had 
never yet been able to prevent him from 
doing anything he wanted to do. 

“T shall go home in three more days,” 
he continued, “as it is not fair to keep 
away any longer. And then I shall tell 
them all about you, and bring you back 
with me in about a fortnight’s time to 
spend Christmas with us at The Grange.” 

He knelt beside her chair, and put his 
arm round her waist. But his last words 
had brought a startled look into her face. 

“ Not to England!” she exclaimed. “I 
don’t like England. I have been so un- 
happy and have so many enemies there,” 

“ Well, we'll talk it over,” he said sooth- 
ingly. ‘Perhaps I'll bring my father over 
with me first, to fall in love with you and 
give you courage to face the rest of them. 
And now you must lend mea ring of yours 
that I may know the size; and then you 
must be very sweet and loving to me, just 
as you were yesterday evening, for we have 
only three more days together, and I want 
them to be as long as possible.” 

“T am absurdly older than you,” 
she said, as she pressed her cheek to his, 
“Four years in fact, but forty in mind. 
But I do love you, Maurice, with all my 
heart. And, if you will only love me, and 
never believe anything against me, I shall 
be much happier than I have ever been, 
or than I deserve to be.” 

So they were engaged, and Maurice 
spent all the money he had been saving 
for a very long time in buying her a beau- 
tiful ring, a daisy in diamonds. He took 
it to show to the O’Haras, in a fever of 
anxiety to let someone know of his good 
fortune. 

He found Dr. Grantley calling there, 
having just returned to Paris. 

“We were talking of you at this mo- 
ment,” said Mrs. O’Hara, after the Doctor 
had welcomed him genially, “and of a 
friend to all of us, Eveline Douglas.” 

“Ah, how do you like her?” 
Grantley asked Maurice. 

“Oh, I like her—very well,” said 
Maurice with an amused smile. 

“That's tepid praise,” remarked the 
older man, “to apply to such a woman. 
She’s weak, but a very loveable creature, 
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and much more sinned against than sin- 
ning.” 

This was scarcely the criticism Maurice 
cared to hear passed upon his future wife. 
He remembered that at one time he had 
been most anxious to hear what Dr. 
Grantley knew and thought of her. Now, 
however, all he cared to know concerning 
her he decided he would learn from her 
own lips. It seemed profanation to hear 
her discussed in this cold-blooded way. 

“T have brought something to show 
you,” he said, crossing to Mrs. O’Hara ; “a 
ring I have just bought for the lady I am 
going to marry.” 

“You are very young to think of mar- 
rying,” she said, smiling kindly. 

“ Not a bit too young,” said the Doctor 
briskly. ‘I don’t myself believe in a man 
taking the edge off his affections before he 
settles down to enjoy them. As soon as a 
man is old enough to love and rich enough 
to keep a wife, let him marry a nice girl, 
and gain his first experience of women 
from the best. Man was not meant to live 
alone.” 

“Sure, Doctor, you do,” said Kathleen 
slyly. 

“Yes, but that’s my misfortune, not my 
fault, Miss O’Hara.” 

“And may we know the lady’s name, 
Mr. Wilde?” his hostess asked, when she 
had admired the ring. 

“Yes,” said Maurice. 
her. 


“You all know 
Her name is Eveline Douglas.” 


CHAPTER IX, 


MAURICE’S announcement was received 
by all present in a manner not particularly 
flattering to himself. 

First, dead silence; then surprise from 
all ; and quite violent indignation from one 
at least. 

“Tt is impossible! absurd! You don’t 
know what you are talking about, young 
man,” exclaimed Dr. Grantley, in a fit 
of uncontrollable excitement. ‘ Eveline 
Douglas, marry you! I never heard of 
such a thing. To begin with, she’s years 
older than you are——” 

‘‘Eveline’s only six-and-twenty, Doctor,” 
interposed Kathleen. 

*‘ Seven-and-twenty,” corrected Maurice, 
“and I am twenty-three. If I find there’s 
not too much difference between our ages, 
surely no one else has a right to ob- 
ject.” 

**And how long have you known her, 
pray?” Dr. Grantley inquired. ‘“ Just 





about five weeks. Do you think it is wise 
to choose a companion for a lifetime from 
five weeks’ acquaintance ¢” 

“T have not known you five days, Dr. 
Grantley,” said Maurice coldly. ‘ When 
I have, possibly I may recognise your 
right to catechise me as you are doing 
now.” 

Dr. Grantley turned very red, and be- 
gan to walk up and down the room. 
Maurice rose to take his leave. As he 
did so, Norah jumped up impulsively : 

“ Sure, it was a surprise to us,” she said. 
“We none of us thought Eveline would 
marry again. 
woman that ever lived, and I am certain 
she will make you happy. Never mind 
the Doctor. I believe he was in love 
with her himself,” she whispered confiden- 
tially. 

Kathleen and Mrs. O’Hara joined in 
Norah’s congratulations, and Maurice left, 
a little comforted, bowing coldly to the 
Doctor, who, as soon as the door closed 
upon him, turned upon the ladies. 

“That's just like you women, Con- 
gratulating him indeed! Why, you must 
know you are sorry for him in your hearts. 
What will his parents say, and what will 
he say himself when it all comes out? 
And, of course, she has told him nothing. 
Eveline is the greatest coward I know. 
And she is so ridiculously weak-minded 
that, in any case, this boy would be the 
worst sort of husband for her. If she’s 
such a goose as to want to get married 
again, after her first experience, it’s not a 
child like that she ought to choose, but 
a man of the world, who knows her 
_—— and is capable of guiding her, 
an eae 

“A man like yourself, for instance, 
Doctor,” suggested Norah archly. 

“Well, Miss Norah, she might do 
worse,” said Dr. Grantley, and seizing his 
hat, he left the house, to vent his ill- 
humour upon a dyspeptic patient. 

During the two ensuing days Maurice 
found being engaged far more interesting 
than he had ever anticipated, and, now 
that he was going to marry her himself, he 
found Eveline’s total silence on the subject 
of the merits or demerits of her former 
husband an unmixed blessing. He had a 
horribly bad face certainly, in his picture, 
Maurice thought, and was probably a great 
brute to her. 

He himself grew fonder of her every 
moment. If she had been fascinating as a 
friend, she was simply irresistible as a 
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fiancée. Had he been less unsophisticated, 
Maurice might have suspected the many 
tender and graceful ways by which she 
demonstrated her affection for him to be 
the result of long practice. She had in- 
deed been married seven years to a man 
who alternately adored and neglected her, 
but, although loving and submissive, she 
had been always more or less afraid of 
him. 

Her nature, less passionate than affec- 
tionate and clinging, had been chilled and 
cowed by her first husband’s variable hu- 
mours, sometimes harsh and sullen, some- 
times wildly demonstrative ; and now, for 
the first time, she felt she could give way 
to all the tenderness that was in her, to 
aneet only tenderness and gentleness in 
return, 

She never quite dropped the playful, 
semi-motherly manner she had before as- 
sumed with Maurice, but, under the new 
influence of love and happiness, she seemed 
to grow younger évery day. 

“You must not talk of going away until 
I absolutely see you off at the station,” she 
said, “or I shall spoil all our enjoyment 
by crying now. And I must keep my 
tears until you are really gone ; you shall 
have only my smiles, for you have brought 
me nothing but happiness. Only F 

She rose, and crossed to where he was 
sitting before the piano, idly playing an 
accompaniment to a song with one hand, 
while he turned on his seat to watch her. 

“Only what?” he asked, drawing her 
arm round his neck. 

“Only, Maurice, I feel you are loving 
me under false pretences. I have always 
been afraid to tell you all my story, lest 
you should like me less. But it is much 
better you should hear it from me than 
through others. Don’t frown, dear ; there 
is nothing in it I mind your knowing, 
but——” 

“ But you look unhappy, darling. You 
must tell me nothing to make you un- 
happy while we are together, now. I can 
guess you must have had the most awful 
trials during your married life, but you 
must forget all about that now.” 

** But, if someone should come to you, 
and say——” 

“Tf anyone should come to me, and say 
anything against my future wife, I should 
listen to nothing, believe nothing, until I 
heard it confirmed by her. You shall tell 
me all your past troubles when I come 
back to fetch you to The Grange in a fort- 
night’s time.” 








“As you like,” she said, with a little 
sigh. She was indeed intensely relieved 
that the disagreeable recital was postponed. 

He, on his part, did not think she had 
anything more important to tell him than 
that she had been married to a scamp, and 
he did not want to be reminded of the 
scamp at present. He and Eveline were so 
peacefully happy together. Why should 
the shadow of a dreary past be invoked to 
sadden them both ? 

He was always with her during those 
last three days. Miss McIntyre was stay- 
ing with Eveline, but she was not in the 
least in the way. She rather liked Maurice, 
as she could see he loved Eveline, and she 
went peacefully to sleep while he sang 
after dinner in the little salon. 

Not that she interrupted them much 
when she was awake. Eveline and 
Maurice appeared to have very little to 
say, and spent most of their time in look- 
ing at each other in silent contentment. 

The end came at last, and Maurice, full 
of hope, Eveline, full of forebodings she 
could not express, were both driving to the 
station for her to see him off on the first 
stage of his journey home. 

She clasped both her hands round his 
arm. 

‘Don’t let them turn you against me. 
Don’t leave off loving me. Come back to 
me quickly. I cannot lose you,” she 
whispered, half-sobbing. 

“You silly darling!” he said, putting his 
arm round her protectingly. ‘“ Why,1 am 
just planning out how I can persuade my 
mother and sisters to make your room at 
least more like what you are used to, when 
you come to spend Christmas with us at 
The Grange. I could manage it if I 
could run up to London, and go to 
Liberty’s, though I doubt even then 
whether my mother would sacrifice her 
anti-macassars. Your rooms will frighten 
my father when I bring him back in a 
fortnight. By-the-way, Trevor inquired 
just now whether we should bring him 
back with us to Paris, as he had grown 
‘like as one might say hacclimatised 
to the city.’ I think Mdlle. Héléne has 
had something to do with his conversion. 
She is probably giving him a finishing 
lesson now in the cab with the luggage.” 

Eveline tried to smile, but she was 
terribly unhappy. 

‘Good-bye, Maurice. I don’t believe 
they will ever let you come back to me.” 

These, her last words, and her loving, 
tearful face, as he kissed her and said 
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good-bye at the station, haunted Maurice 
all the way home. 

During the whole journey he was con- 
sidering how best he should break the 
news of his engagement to his parents, It 
would certainly be a shock to them, as he 
had not said a word about it in his letters. 

If he had only a portrait of Eveline, 
that they might see how beautiful a wife 
he had chosen ! 

It seemed quite impossible good fortune 
to him, as he thought it all over in the train. 
That he, little Maurice Wilde, with no 
great abilities or fascinations, and no for- 
tune at all, should have gained the love of 
a Countess, young, wealthy, and dazzlingly 
lovely ! 

He wished his people had had no one 
staying with them, as he would have liked 
to talk the whole thing over quietly with 
them, to explain his unaccountable silence 
and his sudden decision ; though, of course, 
he did not mean them to know anything 
about the projected duel. 

So at last, in such reflections, his journey 
came to an end, and at the station, which 
was three miles from The Grange, he found 
the carriage waiting for him, with his 
mother and his sister Ethel inside, 

They were wrapped up in furs, for the 
last days of October were very chilly; 
both fine-looking women, his mother five 
feet nine, majestic and stout, and her 
youngest daughter five feet nine, lanky 
and angular. They were both a little 
taller than Maurice, and they precipitated 
themselves upon his neck now, half- 
smothering him with embraces, as they 
pulled him into the carriage. 

“ But you surely haven’t brought back 
all your things, darling. Where is your 
brown portmanteau ?” 

“T’ve left it in Paris,” he replied. 
“Jack is going to winter in the south of 
France, so I may use his rooms till the 
spring, and I propose to take my father 
over there in a fortnight.” 

This announcement provoked, as he had 
expected, a chorus of remonstrances, 

Off again in a fortnight, when he had 
only just come back. How absurd! Where 
was the attraction about Paris? 

“You haven’t lost your heart surely, 
Maurice?” said Ethel. 

“You shall hear all about it by-and-by,” 
he said, which enigmatical answer filled 
his mother and sister with anticipative 
tremors. But they saw that they could 
elicit nothing further from him at 
present, and so, to change the subject, 


Ethel began to dilate upon the charms of 
her new friend, Madame Ravelli, or 
Jeanne, as she called her. 

‘And her mother-in-law is staying with 
us, too,” she said. “She arrived the day 
before yesterday. A most beautiful old 
Italian lady, with dignified manners, look- 
ing just like an old French Marquise. 
You will like them immensely. And they 
have been so cruelly treated.” 

The carriage was driving through the 
lodge gates by this time, and soon the 
well-known red chimneys of The Grange 
met Maurice’seye again. Itwas a large, com- 
fortable-looking, unpretentious house, built 
of warm red brick, with large French win- 
dows opening on the velvety lawn which 
sloped down from the slight elevation on 
which the house was built. 

Maurice’s father was standing on the 
steps: a tall, handsome man, with a florid 
complexion, and grey moustache and beard, 
and his sister Mary ran down the broad 
drive to meet the carriage. 

Then there was more embracing, more 
joy over the return of the family pet, and, 
from the shadow of the wide dining-room 
doorway in the hall, Ethel brought for- 
ward a tiny, fairy-like little creature, 
very pretty, very French-looking, and 
introduced her as “ Madame Ravelli the 
younger.” 

She appeared to be about twenty, and 
was extremely attractive-iooking, despite 
the skinny little figure, and sallow skin, 
peculiar to many young French women. 
Pretty, through a quick birdlike grace of 
motion, sweetness of expression, and bright- 
ness of eyes and teeth. Her mother-in-law, 
Madame Ravelli the elder, must have been 
far more regularly beautiful in her youth. 

‘** Lady Macbeth in the sere and yellow 
leaf,” Maurice decided, as he noticed the 
rigid lines of the handsome mouth, and 
the piercing brilliancy of the long, black 
eyes. He did not like her face, but he had 
little time allowed him for reflections of 
any kind. 

As soon as they could, Mrs. Wilde and 
Ethel brought Maurice down from his room 
to his father’s study. Instructed by them, 
old Mr. Wilde was already there. Having 
the young man fairly at bay, his mother 
and sister proceeded to pour questions 
upon him, entreating him to explain his 
recent vague hints. 

“ Papa, Maurice is 


oing to get 
married !” cried Ethel. 


“ And he’s going 


to tell us all about it now; aren’t you, : 





Maurice ? ” 
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His father pushed up his spectacles, and 
looked at his son. Mrs. Wilde dropped 
comfortably into an arm-chair and looked 
at him too, and Ethel fluttered round him 
as he stood, with his back to the fire, 
facing the round of affectionate and inquisi- 
tive relations. 

**You know, father, you were always 
worrying me to marry,” he began, apolo- 
getically. 

‘Yes, but Maurice——” broke in his 
stepmother pathetically, “not a French 
woman, and not a Roman Catholic.” 

“‘She’s not a French woman and she’s 
not a Roman Catholic. You've often heard 
me speak of her in my letters. She is an 
English widow, and her name is Eveline 
Douglas.” 

“What! the old widow lady on the next 
floor, who was so kind to you?” 

* She’s nob old at all,” said Maurice, 
colouring deeply ; ‘‘1 don’t know what put 
such an idea into your head, Ethel.” 

“ She’s older than you are, anyhow,” said 
his sister, decisively. 

Maurice did not answer. 

“ Come, my boy, out with it,” interposed 
his father, amused at his son’s discomfiture. 
‘‘ Or is the lady’s age a state secret?” 

“Nonsense!” said Maurice, pettishly ; 
“she is twenty-seven, though she doesn’t 
look it.” 

Old Mr. Wilde whistled reflectively. 

“A widow! owning to twenty-seven, 
living in the same house with you; and 
you've only known her a month! My boy, 
we oughtn’t to have let you go, or I ought 
to have warned you first. Never trust a 
widow——” 

“Your wife trusted a widower ; didn’t 
you, mother ?” 

“* My dear child, this is quite a different 
sort of thing,” said Mrs, Wilde solemnly ; 
“there is nothing in the least foreign 
about me, and I had known your father 
several years. Besides, he was not a mere 
boy as you are. He was twelve years older 
than I, whilst with you r 

“The difference is the wrong way about. 
I don’t like the sound of it, my boy,” said 
his father, clapping him on the back; “if 
you thought we should approve of the 
affair, why didn’t you write and tell us 
about it? It sounds as if she had got hold 
of you somehow at the last moment; and 
we all know what these fascinating widows 
of doubtful age living abroad are—adven- 
turesses and all that sort of thing.” 








Mr, Wilde, having been once as far as 
Boulogne and back, was qualified, in his 
own mind at least, to speak concerning the | 
manners and customs of the dwellers in 
foreign countries. When his wife and 
family had made their annual excursions 
he had always declined to accompany them 
out of the British Isles, being an extremely 
bad sailor, and detesting a style of living | 
to which he was not accustomed. A good | 
old Conservative, narrow-minded gentle- | 
man, of few ideas and rooted prejudices, 
he had even looked with secret alarm upon 
the introduction of the pretty French 
widow into his house, lest by any chance 
his son should take a fancy to her. And 
now to have him engaged to some got-up 
old French woman whom his parents had 
not even seen ! 

“T really don’t think any of you know 
what you are talking about,” said Maurice 
at last, ‘and I should much like to know 
where the ‘adventuring’ comes in. I am 
not rich, I am not highly born, and there 
is nothing about me to make it worth any- 
one’s while to get hold of me. The lady I 
have the good fortune to be engaged to is 
not only all that is gentle and loveable, 
but she is extremely wealthy—a Countess, 
and the most beautiful woman I have ever 
seen. As to being foreign, she was born 
in England, of English parents, and 
brought up there by her stepfather, who 
was a Scotchman. She married an Italian, 
and has lived a good deal abroad, but all 
the friends she has in Paris are English or 
Irish. And if it had not been that I was 
very fond of her, Ishould never have dared 
to ask her to marry me, she is so much 
above me in every respect. And now, if 
you please, I am going to dress for dinner.” 

And, slipping past Ethel’s detaining 
hands, Maurice left the room, and did not 
reappear until the second dinner-bell had 
rung. 

The younger Madame Ravelli was placed 
next to him, looking most bewitching in 
one of the untrimmed, perfectly cut, black 
dresses that only a French woman can 
wear, with a sprig of scarlet geranium in 
her dark hair. 

But almost her first words awakened 
painful memories in Maurice’s mind. 

“Ah, you come from Paris!” she said. 
‘‘Dear Paris! All my relations live there. 
I wonder if you have met them. My 
maiden name was Jeanne de Mornay, and 

Henri, Marquis de Villars, is my cousin.” 
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Liberpool & London & Giohe | 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Total Funds amount to £7,072,140 
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THE ALL-IMPORTANT CONSIDERATION, 
both for persons already Insured, and those about to Insure, is 


THE SAFETY AND SECURITY OF THE COMPANY. 
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THE amount of Funds held by this Company, together with 
the security of a large and wealthy Proprietary, point it out as 
amongst the most — of ornee & in the Uaioe Kingdom. 
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NO POLICYHOLDER, WHETHER FIRE OR LIFE, IS INVOLVED IN THE 
SLIGHTEST LIABILITY OF PARTNERSHIP. 


The Income for 1885 was .. . £1,770,872 











HEAD OFFICES.— DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; CORNHILL, LONDON. 
BRANCH OFFICES.—MANCHESTER, LEEDS, BRISTOL, DUBLIN, GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, 
BIRMINGHAM, & NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
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General Reserve and Fire Re-Insurance Funds, £1,850,000 


The Magnitude of the Company’s Business enables it to accept Fire risks upon the most 
favourable terms, the same being rated according to the nature of the risk to be insured. 

Some risks of a special and complicated nature, such as Mills, to ensure fair and equitable 
rating, are rattled according to Tariffs carefully compiled by the Offices, and revised from 
time to time to meet the altered circumstances affecting any particular class. 

The majority of trisks, however, are subject to no tariff, but are rated by this Company 
according to ‘their individual merits, based upon the law of average—the principle upon 
which Insurance Companies are founded. By this law the Company, owing to the | 
large number of risks on its books, is enabled to insure the different classes at their | 
minimum raté:s. An individual is therefore imprudent to run his own risk, when the 
Company cam relieve him of the danger of loss at the smallest possible cost. 
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Liverpool & London & Glohke 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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| LirFE DEPARTMENT 
| Life and Annuity Funds, £3,698,612 


| 


| Four-fifths of the Profits of their Class are divided amongst the Participating Assured. 


BONUSES, when declared, may be applied by addition to the Sum Assured, 
or by an equivalent Value in Cash, or by a Permanent Reduction in the Annual Premium. 
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HE SECOND DIVISION OF PROFITS in the new Participating Series 
@ of Life Policies has been made for the term ending 31st December 1883, 
and the result has been most satisfactory, enabling the Company to declare the 
lage Reversionary Bonus of £1:15s. per cent per annum on the 
Sums Assured by Policies in that Class, being at the same rate as that declared 
at the preceding Division in 1878. The next valuation will be for the Quin- 
quennial term ending 31st Dec. 1888, so that the present time is very favourable 
for effecting Assurances, inasmuch as they will participate for the full number of 
years they have been in force when the next Division of Profits is made. 
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> Premium for the whole Term of Life to secure £100 at Death. 



































Table A.—Without Bonus. Table B.—With Participation in Profits. 
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All other Descriptions of Assurances at Moderate Rates. 
Policies may be effected to be made payable during the lifetime of the Assured. 
ASSURANCES GRANTED on the HALF-PREMIUM SYSTEM. 
THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 


Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and Occupation. Maintaining Policies in force. 
Reviving Lapsed Policies. 


Prompt Settlement of Claims. Annuities granted on favourable terms. 
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a Lg PARTICIPATING CLASS aay 
ud 27 The Assured in this Class have had —™ ws 
The large Reversionary Bonus of £1: 45s. per cent per ann. added to their Policies 
at 31st December 1878, and again at 31st December 1883 
Prospectus forwarded on application to any of the Offices or Agencies of the Company 
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